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Notes at Random 


The Average Man and the 
Exhibition—In 


Expert—Books for the French 
the Spring Lists 


No one, I suppose, will ever resolve the quarrel 
between the functions of the expert and the average 
man in a democratic age. 
There is a continual debate 
in progress between those 
who believe that we should 
be governed by he expert 
and those who believe that 
plain John Smith should 
decide great national and 
international issues. The 
settlement of this problem 
is of more importance than 
the settlement of those 
other problems which it 
involves. And Sir Norman 
Angell in his new book, 
“The Unseen Assassins” 
(7s. 6d. ; Hamish Hamilton), 
makes one of the soundest 
attempts to solve it. He 
points out the undoubted 
fact that the ordinary voter 
is prohibited from coming 
to any just decisions on 
matters of importance, first 
because all the facts re- 
lating to the matters are not 
available to him, and 
secondly because, even if they 
were, he .would be quite 
incapable of understanding 
them. 

It is in fact quite true that the average man cannot 
possibly have any valid opinion on the respective 
merits of Free Trade and Protection unless he is also 
an economist who has devoted a lifetime to the study 
of the complicated issues involved. To this extent 
therefore plain John Smith is asked to give his vote, 
while at the same time it is patent that his opinion, 
as represented by that vote, is completely worthless. 

On the other hand, are the experts in any better 
situation ? It is notorious that even among economists 
the forces in favour of Free Trade and Protection are 
fairly evenly ranged, and if experts disagree, who is 
to decide ? 

Sir Norman Angell in the course of a long and cogent 
argument points out that the proper division of labour 


Portrait by Walter Scott, 
Brad ford. 


between the average man and the expert is that the 
average man is called upon to decide what broad princi- 
ple he requires to be fol- 
lowed, and the expert’s duty 
is to explain to him the 
best way to get his desires. 
This is simple enough, but 
the very simplicity is almost 
misleading, for it leaves out 
of account the fact that 
the average man is almost 
as incapable of forming an 
opinion on a principle as he 
is on a detail, because even 
the principles involved never 
reach him in their true 
form. 

Sir Norman Angell assumes 
that the average man is 
able to see that an inter- 
national peace is impossible 
so long as there are national 
jealousies arising from 
nations’ desire for individual 
sovereignty. The analogy 
which he uses is the simple 
and quite legitimate one of 
civil procedure. If a State 
were run by allowing every 
individual in it to consider 
himself autonomous, the 
result would be the most 
complete anarchy. In the 
case of a civil dispute, the one person who is ipso facto 
debarred from playing the part of the judge is either of 
the disputants in the quarrel. And yet, Sir Norman 
points out, we insist on applying to international affairs 
a principle of insistence on autonomy and—the most 
palpable error of all—a belief in a nation’s power to 
judge the rightness of its own cause. 

When the facts are reduced to so simple a treatment, 
the logic of them seems obvious, and we can only wonder 
why the League of Nations, which is the first feeble 
attempt at that international arbitration which is 
essential to save the nations from anarchy, should not 
immediately be recognised by every voter as of para- 
mount importance. But it most obviously is not so. 
There is even no unanimity in spirit even if there is 
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Claude Houghton. 


in letter for the unconditional insistence on Disarma- 
ment. And the reason, I think, is that the average 
man, although if the matter were put to him calmly 
as an individual, would decide by an overwhelming 
majority on the same course, he has become in the 
political arena at least incapable of such thought by 
reason of the mass suggestion of the cheap Press. 


The Power of the Press 


Sir Norman Angell does not altogether leave out of 
account this insidious and dangerous influence, but he 
does not use it, I think, in order to 
show how the problem as between the 
plain man and the expert is com- 
plicated by it. If there were direct 
contact between the small body of 
experts on the one hand and the 
large body of voters on the other (as 
there was, thanks to the B.B.C. during 
the last General Election), when each 
expert whose theories conflicted ex- 
plained these theories simply to the 
average man and left the man his 
choice, the making of an intelligent 
democracy would be a comparatively 
easy matter. But this is not so. 
Between the expert and the average 
man comes the great body of mis- 
leading, irrelevant and mischievous 
newspaper opinion, which, knowing 
how it is scorned by experts, revenges 
itself by inculcating in the average 
man a similar scorn of his true leaders. 

The experts, on their side, despise 
the Press, and knowing that their values 
cannot be touched by it, are not afraid 
of it. That would be all to the good. 


From ‘* An Account of French Painting,” by Clive Bell (Chatto & Windus). 


But the sad part is that the expert transfers his con- 
tempt of the Press to the people whom the Press deludes 
—the average man—and therein we get that fatal 
cleavage between the average man and the expert 
which is at the root of most of our troubles. It is only 
when there is a mutual trust between the two that 
good government becomes possible. 


In “Chaos Is Come Again,” by Claude Houghton 
(7s. 6d.; Thornton Butterworth), which presents 
symbolically a picture of modern England with all its 
values questioned and suspect, this question of expert 
guidance comes up once more. An architect, heir to 
a great tradition of English culture, is discussing affairs 
with a parvenu scientist. The scientist exclaims: “I 
believe in experts running the world. Western civili- 
sation depends on the wills and brains of a few hundred 
thousand men at most. They created it, and its con- 
tinuance depends on them.” The architect replies 
that, even if there were “no unemployment, no serious 
economic disturbances, no wars, no revolutions, no 
catastrophes, such a millennium would be my idea of 
hell. The whole Western world one enormous humming 
factory—one great, magnified Chicago—everyone with 
enough to eat and a place to live in and a machine 
to watch. And all the problems menacing us to-day 
solved. But suppose the problems we recognise are 
not the real ones at all! Suppose they are only con- 
cerned with our wants and bear no relation whatever 
to our needs. What then?” The scientist replies: 
“You've a metaphysical strain in you.” “If so,” 
retorts the architect, ““I’m an outcast, because there 
is nothing metaphysical about the modern creed ; its 
trinity is Pleasure, Comfort and Easy Money.” 

Some such argument is always being advanced in 
defence of the average man as against the expert. It 
is suggested that somewhat the average man’s point 
of view is represented by the artistic intuition of the 
architect, that the solution of science is barren. But 
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actually nothing can be further from the truth, because 
the clash between the ideals of art and the ideals of 
science is a clash between experts, which the newspaper 
mentality cannot understand, and which certainly it 
cannot present in any recognisable terms to the man 
in the street. 


More Books for the French Exhibition 


Since my notes on books about the French Exhibition 
last month, three more have been published. They are 
“Nineteenth Century Painting,” by John Rothenstein 
(7s. 6d.; John Lane); “ An Introduction to French 
Painting,” by Alan Clutton Brock (8s. 6d. ; Chapman & 
Hall); and “ A Short History of French Painting,” by 
Eric G. Underwood (8s. 6d. ; Oxford University Press). 

Of these Mr. Underwood’s History is the most com- 
prehensive, and Mr. Clutton Brock’s survey the most 
lively, but I prefer Mr. Rothenstein’s more limited 
approach, because of the very definite point of view 
which he adopts towards French painters. He sees 
nineteenth century French painting as a culmination 
of the conflict between the classic and the romantic 
idea. His long and brilliant analysis of classicism and 
romanticism is epitomised by saying that in classical 
art the subject is life itself objectively envisaged; in 
romantic it is the artist’s own relation with life. 

Of these two forces, which have divided the allegiance 
of artists and art lovers from the very earliest times, 
which have penetrated literature no less than painting, 
Mr. Rothenstein says: “ It was in France during the 
nineteenth century that the conflict between these 
irreconcilable forces reached its greatest intensity and 
most impressive proportions, and France it is whose 
artists gave them their completest expression.”” Given 
a standpoint so definite as this, and admitting, as the 
author tacitly does, that he is on the side of classicism 
(as are so many of the younger generation in both 
painting and literature to-day), it is inevitable that his 
book should have much more than a purely historical 
or critical value. He sub-titles it ‘‘ A Study in Con- 
flict,” and it has that entertaining quality which conflict 
always supplies. 

To single one book out of three as the best is perhaps 
unfair, for readers themselves may differ as much as 
the authors’ aims. But it will be easy to indicate 
to the intending reader the comparative outlooks of 
the books by quoting a short comment from them on 
the same work. Of David’s painting of the ‘ Murder 
of Marat,” in which the great representative of classicism 
deigned to record a contemporary event, Mr. Rothen- 
stein writes: ‘‘ When some temporary dramatic event 
stirred him as the Murder of Marat did, or when he 
allowed himself to draw his inspiration directly from 
the model, he was a realist of transcendent ability.” 
Mr. Clutton Brock, who is on the whole on the side 
of the romantics, writes: “‘ For it is a curious fact that 
whenever he deserted the grand manner to record some 
historical event like the Death of Marat or to paint a 
portrait, he described every detail with undiscriminating 
fidelity.” Mr. Underwood in an academic summing up 
says: “‘ Though he is more usually known as a classic 
painter, it is not at all unreasonable to claim him at the 
same time as an ancestor of realism, a contention which 
is supported by such paintings as the Death of Marat.’ 


Emile Cammaerts, 


Portrait by 
L. Caswali Smith, 


In the literary world the exponents of classicism 
in our day are Mr. T. S. Eliot and his school. At 
them an attack has just been launched by Mr. Max 
Eastman in “ The Literary Mind” (ros. 6d.; Scrib- 
ners), in which the professor contends that the neo- 
classic movement is merely an attempt to save litera- 
ture temporarily from the ever increasing advances 
of science. His outlook for the literary mind in an 
age of science is at present in the extreme and not, 
I think, valid. But the book is too important to be 
summed up in a short notice, and demands a long and 
careful review, which I hope to give it later. 

The difference between art and science has been 
summed up almost perfectly by the present Poet 
Laureate in his Romanes Lecture on Shakespeare. 
After speaking of Shakespeare as representative of 
literature at its highest, he says: ‘‘ There is another 
way to truth: by the minute examination of facts. 
That is the way of the scientist: a hard and noble 
and thankless way. It is not the way of a great poet, 
the rare unreasonable, who comes once in ten genera- 
tions. He apprehends truth by power: the truth 
which he apprehends cannot be denied save by greater 
power, and there is no greater power.” 

That is the final boast of the artist, who refuses to 
consider science in any way comparable with art as 
a means of divining ultimate truth, and I think that 
most readers will still prefer to look on Mr. Eliot and 
the neo-classicists as concerned in the artistic struggle 
between romanticism and classicism, and not as the 
last bulwark of the artist against the triumphant advance 
of science. 

Another book of criticism, which I particularly 
recommend to all readers, is ‘“‘ A Letter to W. B. Yeats,” 
by L. A. Strong, which is one of the series of Hogarth 
Letters published at 1s. each. This is one of the best 
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and most appreciative criticisms which has yet appeared 
of our greatest living poet in whom we find a fusion of 
classicism and romanticism. 


Books Published in 1931 


Those with a passion for statistics will always be 
under a debt of obligation to the Publishers’ Circular 
for recording at the end of each year an analysis of 
the books published during it. For 1931 there were 
seven hundred and five less books published than in 
1930. 

The greatest decreases are in poetry and drama, 
in which two hundred and 
seven less books were pub- 
lished. (Incidentally this 
grouping of poetry and 
drama is one of the strangest 
fetishes of the bookseller’s 
mind. There is, as far as I 
am aware, no connection 
whatever between the two 
forms of literature; it is 
comparable with cataloguing 
bee-keeping with aeronautics 
under one heading.) 

More interesting than 
dwelling on the past is the 
appearance of the new pub- 
lishers’ lists for the spring. 
The two great literary cen- 
tenaries of this year—those 
of Goethe and Scott—will 
certainly produce some new 
critical works. We have 
already had Mr. Nevinson’s 
“Goethe? as a_ precursor 
of the season. We are 
shortly to have Colonel 
John Buchan’s new book on 
Scott. I understand also that 
Colonel Buchan is at present 
at work on a life of Oliver 
Cromwell, which, when finished, should be one of the 
most entertaining of historical biographies. I admit toa 
doubt whether, as he has done Montrose so well and 
shown himself so greatly in sympathy with the royalist 
leader, he will do equal justice to the great Puritan. 

Of literary memoirs I am looking forward most to 
Miss Catherine Carswell’s “‘ Reminiscences of D. H. 
Lawrence.”” Even now, two years after his death, the 
reading public remains totally ignorant of Lawrence’s 
character. And the voluminous correspondence, which 
Miss Carswell kept up with him from 1914 until his 
death, should throw a light on the man who was in 
many respects the greatest literary figure of our age. 

Meanwhile I have been reading a book of early 
reminiscences of Lawrence’s life, written by his sister 
and G. Stuart Gelder. It is called “ Young Lorenzo,” 
and is published in Florence at the price of 25s. In 
the very opening pages Lawrence’s place in our litera- 
ture is accurately described. “‘ What Thomas Hardy is 
to Wessex and Mary Webb to Shropshire, he is to 
Nottinghamshire. He did not bother to invent much 
fact. He wrote about actual places and actual people, 
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some of whom are still living in the same places. His 
writing about this coal-blasted country-side was the 
beginning of his reaction to ugliness, which became 
unbearable to him, so that it made him physically ill 
to live amongst it.” 

Of Lawrence’s friends in life three are bringing out 
new books this spring. Julian Huxley has written a 
short book on his journey to Russia last summer en- 
titled ‘‘ Russian Impressions.”” His brother, Aldous, is 
bringing out a new novel, which is said to deal with 
the future and is entitled ‘‘ Brave New World,” and 
Mr. Middleton Murry is contributing one of the most 
important books of the 
spring season entitled ‘‘ The 
Necessity of Communism,” 
in which he maintains that 
Communism is a_ religion 
in the sense that it has a 
philosophy, a morality and a 
dogma, and in his opinion 
is the religion of the future. 
He also makes the point, 
which will certainly arouse 
sharp discussion, that 
London, not Moscow, is the 
birthplace of Communism, 
and that the whole Marxian 
doctrine was the outcome of 
a lifelong study of English 
conditions. 

Mr. Raymond Mortimer, in 
another of the Hogarth 
Letters entitled “A Letter 
on the French Pictures,” 
remarks, “ Probably the most 
unpopular of all great painters 
is Rubens; in fact you can 
tell whether a person really 
cares for painting by asking 
him his feelings for Rubens.” 
In view of this, I am 
looking forward the 
new book by M. Emile Cammaerts entitled “‘ Rubens,” 
which is published at the beginning of next 
month, in which M. Cammaerts will bring the conclu- 
sions of recent art criticism within the reach of the 
general public. M. Cammaerts is best known for his 
delightful criticism of our English ways and manners. 
Though he has lived in England so long—he settled 
here in 1908—the wonder of it has never quite vanished. 
The last time I met him he talked brilliantly on the 
subject of feeding pigeons and the English attitude 
to animals in general, which contrasted so markedly 
with the Belgian. M.Cammaerts is apt to become explo- 
sive if one ventures to dispute any ot his personal 
loyalties. I made a disparaging remark about one 
of G. K. Chesterton’s recent pronouncements, and was 
rewarded by a blazing defence of the English writer. 

From Chesterton’s pen comes another new work 
next month, a study of Chaucer, which I imagine will 
offer unrivalled opportunity for this defender of medizval- 
ism, Merrie England, the sanity of art and literature, 
to find all his eggs miraculously placed ready for him 
in one basket. HuGH Ross WILLIAMSON. 
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THE 
Does England Get Fair Play ? 


LFRED NOBEL, a Swedish scientist, aided his 
father in the manufacture of explosives. One 
day in 1867 he noticed that a cask of nitro-glycerine 
had been accidentally broken, and that the fluid had 
leaked into the sand of the packing. This led to his 
invention of dynamite—a safe and manageable explosive. 
On his death in 1896 he left a fortune of over two million 
pounds. The larger part of this went to form a fund 
for the creation of five annual prizes of about £8,000 
each, to be given to those distinguished in physics, 
chemistry, physiology or medicine, literature and the 
promotion of peace. These prizes were to be open to 
all without distinction of nationality or sex. 

The prize for literature is awarded by the Royal 
Academy of Sweden, who vote on the names, three in 
number, that are submitted annually by the literary 
academy of each country. As Great Britain had no 
Academy of Letters, the British Academy was founded 
partly to be able to propose names for this prize. 

It is admitted by men of letters in all countries that 


English literature is as important as that of any other 


country in the world. The only possible rival, with 
as long a life and as fruitful an output, is that of France. 
Before the eighteenth century German literature cannot 
be called national, while Italy also suffered from being 
split up into many small states, although in Petrarch 
and Dante it boasted two of the greatest names in 
medieval letters. Spain has been in the tight bonds of 
ecclesiasticism, and its literature, in spite of Cervantes 
and Lope de Vega, has never flourished as it might. 
Russia and other European countries have not had a 
literature so full or of such long standing. With these 
facts in mind we should expect to find a prize for letters 
to be awarded to Great Britain as often as to any other 
country. 

But on looking at the list of prize-winners, we do not 
find this to be the case. Since the inauguration of the 


NOBEL PRIZE FOR LITERATURE By 


de V. Payen-Payne 


prize in 1901, it has been awarded five times to France 
(Sully Prudhomme, Mistral, Romain Rolland, Anatole 
France and Bergson), five to Germany (Mommsen, 
Eucken, Paul Heyse, Hauptmann and Thomas Mann), 
once to Belgium (Maeterlinck), once to Switzerland 
(Spitteler), thrice to Norway (Bjérnson, Knut Hamsun 
and Undset), twice to Denmark (Djellerup and Pontop- 
pidan), thrice to Sweden (Lagerléff, Heidenstam and 
Karlseldt), twice to Italy (Carducci and Deledda), 
twice to Spain (Echegaray and Benavente), twice to 
Poland (Sienkiewicz and Reymont), once to the United 
States (Sinclair Lewis), while of the four authors of the 
British Empire who have received it, only one is English 
(Kipling), two are Irish (Shaw and Yeats), and one 
Indian (Tagore). 

On looking at the names of the prize-winners, it may 
be admitted that the French and German names are 
of European renown, as are those of Maeterlinck, 
Bjérnson, Carducci, Echegaray, Sienkiewicz and Lewis. 
But even their supporters could hardly say the same 
of the others. Whereas on looking at the list of English 
authors, we find three outstanding names, those of 
Swinburne, Meredith and Hardy, who were all alive in 
Igor and should certainly have been crowned. Others 
worthy of the honour who are no longer living are, few 
will dispute, Samuel Butler, Gissing, Henley, Conrad, 
Bridges. Among the living the following are among 
those who spring to mind at once: Barrie, Galsworthy, 
Wells, Lucas, A. E. Housman, George Moore, Lytton 
Strachey, Chesterton (who is said to have been second 
to Undset in 1928), and Masefield. 

It is to be wondered if the British Academy recom- 
mend the right names, or if the best writers allow their 
names to be put forward. If some of them do not wish 
to be burdened with {£8,000 they can always devote 
the sum to some good cause, as Mr. Bernard Shaw did. 
It is time that this inequality should be amended. 


“H. G. WELLS CAN DRAW—” 


UT everyone does not know this. A few of his 
books, such as “ Boon,” “‘ Floor Games” and 
“The Story of Tommy” are illus- 
trated by the author but they are 
_ not among his more widely known 
works. Mr. Geoffrey West, however, 
in his excellent biography has 
revealed this side of Mr. Wells to 
the public by reproducing some of > 
his lightning sketches, which must 
have left most readers, like Oliver 
Twist, ‘‘ asking for more.” 
A correspondence with “H. G.” 
in his earlier days, to judge by his 
letters to the late A. T. Simmons, 


ch 


By Winifred Simmons 


seemed to bring the same breathless, unexpected 
atmosphere that his writings and talk bring to-day. 
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Scraps trom exercise books, embossed note-paper, 
crowded post cards, envelopes, red ink, pencils, fine 
pens, pens like quills—these are part of his equipment. 
But most surprising of all are the endless illustrations, 
some detailed, some done with a few thick strokes—all 
characteristically powerful. 

One letter, written in a neat copperplate on lined 
paper, from some remote village, is headed by an 
elaborate sketch, entitled: ‘‘ The advent of learning 
in the West of England.” 


Then comes a map of the district with satirical notes,. 


“ Cattle in plan,” “ Plan of schoolmistress,”’ the latter 
being enlarged at the end of the letter. In fact there 
is very little else in this clever note, which conveys 
perfectly the boredom he suffered from undiluted country 
life. 

Another letter, written from Sutton in 1893, consists 
of a series of thick-lined sketches, of which the first 
is shown : 


Occasionally the letters merely include tiny cari- 
catures of people mentioned, sometimes an illustrated 


pun, the feebleness of which is in contrast to the true 
wit of the written words following. Or, a card will 
be entirely covered by a drawing, as one sent in 1895— 
“Cut our Beans to-day—who said we shouldn’t get 
any?” 

This joyous procession consists of ‘‘ H. G.” carrying 
the beans; his wife; his cook, complete with sauce- 
pan ; and an impossibly gay cat. 

Another, sent in 1894 as a Christmas card, shows the 
author in the throes of work, with hair on end and 
braces revealed, a contrast to the world-famous writer 
of 1931. 

“The Spirit of Mercy,” reproduced here, is part 
of a full page illustration in another letter, again on 
exercise paper. This outlined sketch, ‘“‘ The Carnage 
about to begin,” represents A. T. Simmons in the 


biological laboratory with a saw-like scalpel, ready 
to dissect a mongrel rabbit, with Minerva, the Spirit 
of History and the Spirit of Mercy pessimistically 
attending. The drawing is undoubtedly hastily dashed 
on to paper, yet every line, like the artist’s words, 
has a meaning. 

Sometimes Mr. Wells’s hidden talent serves him 
well. Years ago, Max Beerbohm published in a weekly 
paper a caricature of Wells, sure of no retaliation. 
The next week, his victim retorted with a sketch of 
Max Beerbohm, that equalled the caricaturist’s. It 
is never safe to assume that an author can only use 
his pen for forming words, any more than that a chemist 
cannot sell groceries. 

H. G. Wells can decorate too. At Easton 
Glebe, where his friends spent such unforgettable 
week-ends, one chimney-piece had a_ pixie-like 
design round it with a boiled egg in a cup as its 
centre. Who but Wells could find entertainment 
in a boiled egg? By a strange coincidence, a 


friend of his, Sir Richard Gregory, Bart., the 

Editor of Nature, once took a house without 

knowing that Mr. Wells had been a former owner. 

But he recognised the fire-place sketches ! 
Certainly, H. G. Wells can draw. 
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GEORGE CRABBE 
(1754—1832) 
By Arthur Waugh 


I 
It is the common lot of the realist to be the first of his 
generation to fall out of fashion; and the sudden shock 


George Crabbe. 


From a sketch taken in 1826, in the ccllection of A. M. Broadley. 


of surprise, with which many readers will realise that it is 
only a hundred years ago this month since George Crabbe 
died, is just one more reminder of a well-attested truth. 
The vogue of realism is short-lived, simply because the 
realist is concerned with the outward manifestations of 
character and conduct, whose fashion alters with such 
amazing rapidity that the most audacious pictures of 
yesterday seem tame and conventional to-day. 
““Who now,”’ says one of Mr. Somerset Maugham’s herocs, 
“‘ who now thinks of George Crabbe ? He was a famous poet 
in his day, and the world recognised his genius 
with a unanimity which the greater complexity of 
modern life has rendered infrequent. He had learnt 
his craft at the school of Alexander Pope, and he 
wrote moral stories in rhymed couplets. Then came 
the French Revolution and the Napoleonic Wars, 
and the poets sang new songs. Mr. Crabbe con- 
tinued to write moral stories in rhymed couplets.” 


That, no doubt, is how many people think of 
Crabbe. His work is labelled and ‘ taken as 
read.”” One label, in the script of a young poet 
of genius, describes him as ‘‘ Nature’s sternest 
painter, yet the best.’”’ Another, signed by a 
witty if partial epigrammatist, dismisses him as 
“a Pope in worsted stockings.’’ Neither label 
makes much appeal to the breathless realism of 
a hundred years later. The realism of Crabbe 
rings like a moral homily in the theatre of D. H. 
Lawrence and James Joyce. 

But Crabbe cannot be dismissed so easily ; and 
acrdéss the glimmering interval of a century of 
almost inconceivable change, his astringent, tonic, 
corrective poetry invites more than passing con- 
sideration to-day. He was a motive influence in 
the taste of his time, and he left his impress upon 


Photo by C. S. Sargisson. 


the poetry that supplanted his own. Nor is his appeal 
purely historical. There is keen vitality still in the best 
of his work, the vitality of a searching observation, deep 
human sympathy and sound moral judgment. His pictures 
of the life of his time are lit continually by the truth that 
never changes with the change of fashion. There is some- 
thing in his realism perennial and universal, something that 
still preserves his poetry from ‘ the tooth of time and 
‘rasure of oblivion.” 


Il 

It is a significant quality in Crabbe’s work that the 
best of it was done after his fiftieth year, although it is all 
saturated with the impressions of his boyhood. He seems 
to have meditated for years over these first affections, to 
have moralised them in the light of mature reflection, 
and to have presented them finally to his world, swept 
clear of all the glib sentimentality with which the English 
Augustans had invested their portraiture of Nature. 
Crabbe’s boyhood was indeed passed under the shadow of 
disillusionment. The home at Aldeburgh, in Suffolk, where 
he was born in 1754, was stern and disciplined, ‘‘ a frown- 
ing coast,’’ the home of a crude and squalid crowd—gipsies 
and smugglers hanging about the quay; poor, laborious 
villagers, whose life of toil was unrewarded by happiness or 
even comfort, who seemed to tramp in a muffled march 
towards the grave of vanished hopes and dreams. Such 
a world he resolutely refused to sentimentalise : 


“‘ By such examples taught, I paint the cot, 
As truth will paint it, and as bards will not.” 


The nakedness of the land infected his imagination with 
acerbity : 


“ Rank weeds, that every art and care defy, 
Reign o’er the land, and rob the blighted eye: 
There thistles stretch their prickly arms afar, 
And to the ragged infant threaten war ; 

There poppies nodding mock the dope of toil ; 
‘There the blue bugloss paints the sterile soil.” 


Crabbe could not be happy until he had escaped from 
such retarding surroundings; and after serving various 
apprenticeships to quickly-abandoned tasks, he at last 
made his way to London, in his twenty-fifth year, with 
£3 in his pocket and a parcel of MSS. in his bag. Not un- 
naturally he found London unprepared to welcome him, 


The Rectory where Crabbe 
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and was on the razor-edge of starvation, when a tactful 
letter appealed to Edmund Burke, who invited him to 
Beaconsfield, introduced him to Dr. Johnson and other 
celebrated persons, persuaded him to take Holy orders, 
and had soon established him as private chaplain to the 
Duke of Rutland. Now at last Crabbe had shown some 
promise of a career, and the affection which he had long 
nursed and cherished for the heiress of a substantial Suffolk 
yeoman was allowed to realise itself in marriage. Crabbe 
was entrusted with various “livings’’; did his duty by 
his parishioners after his own fashion, though not without 
long lapses of absence from his manse, and an absorption 
in poetry of which his parishioners could hardly avoid 
being jealous. His talent matured late. He was fifty- 
eight when he published the “ Tales,’ which contain 
much of the best of his work, and sixty-five when 
‘\Tales of the Hall’’ saw the light, and proved such an 
attraction that Murray paid him £3,000 for his collected 
copyrights. 

Six years earlier he had accepted the living of Trow- 
bridge, upon the death of his wife, and lived there till his 
own death on February 3rd, 1832. He must have under- 
stood his people, and sympathised with their troubles— 
his poetry bears constant witness to that—but he took a 
long time to win the confidence of Trowbridge. His 
sermons were considered formal and uninspiring, and the 
old ladies of the town whispered that he had a roving, if 
innocent eye for their younger sisters. A parson, they held, 
ought not to regard feminine charm. ‘‘ Damme, sir,” 
said one country squire, ‘‘ the very first time Crabbe dined 
at my house, he made love to my sister.’ These whispers, 
and the complaint that he was always posting off to Hamp- 
stead, where he had rich and literary friends, took some 
living down ; but he lived them down at last. His under- 
lying kindness won its way against his failures in temper ; 
his old age grew benevolent and generous, and when he 
died, at the age of seventy-eight, he was followed to the 
grave not only by all classes of the lay community over 
which he had presided, but also by ministers of various 
dissenting sects, whose “ heresies and schisms’’ he had 
vigorously criticised in his younger and more combative 
years, 


III 


Such was the outline of his uneventful life; and if his 
poetry is uneventful also, that is only the truer tribute to 
its sincerity. For it was the essence of Crabbe’s art to 
write of the things he knew, to describe the scenes he saw, 
and to leave pure imagination, prophecy and the higher 
flights of poetry to those who had wings and might soar. 
For -himself, his feet were firmly planted on the soil, and 
his vision ranged no farther than his own horizon. But 
within his purview he saw steadily and clearly ; and his 
survey was untainted by sentimentality. No doubt he was 
prompted by Goldsmith’s Deserted Village ’’ to paint 
a rival scene of closer accuracy, and to challenge the idealist 
to deny his truth. Goldsmith’s “ coy maid half willing to 
be pressed ”’ yields place in Crabbe to the forced marriage, 
with bride and groom ashamed to stand side by side before 
the altar; the honest poor are seen to be often squalid, 
ill-content and even hopeless ; the epitaphs in the country 
churchyard are not so much texts to teach the rustic moralist 
to die, as cynical falsehoods, reminding his children of 
the virtues under which he never lived. The realism of 
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Church. 


Crabbe is downright and sincere. It stands still as his 
principal contribution to the progress of English poetry 
along the beaten path of truth. 

But it is not a realism of morality alone; Crabbe is to 
be remembered as an artist no less than as a preacher. It 
may be true that he added nothing to the technique of his 
art; his verse is often heavy and formal, his rhymes are 
generally conventional; in respect of prosody and style 
he was indeed ‘“‘a Pope in worsted stockings.” But in 
another sense he may also claim the justice of Byron’s 
praise: if his painting of Nature is stern, it is also abun- 
dantly true. Again and again his material triumphs over 
his method, and through the crust of his stiff heroic couplet 
there gleams the light of a devoted interpretation of 
Nature which is English to the core, and of pure humanity 
all compact. As Ainger well said, Crabbe brought back 
pity into poetry as the true antidote of sentimentalism, 
and his pity was akin to love, a love that extended itself to 
every aspect of natural life and beauty. 

To see Crabbe at his best, we must find him face to face 
with Nature : 


“There was a day, ere yet the autumn closed, 
When, ere her wintry wars, the earth reposed, 
When from the yellow weed the feathery crown, 
Light as the curling smoke, fell slowly down ; 
When the wing’d insect settled in our sight, 

And waited wind to recommence her flight ; 

When the wide river was a silver sheet, 

And on the ocean slept th’ unanchored fleet ; 
When from our garden, as we look’d above, 

There was no cloud, and nothing seem’d to move.” 


“* Those wonderful October lines,’’ FitzGerald called them ; 
and they are “‘ wonderful”’ still, though so much has 
been done since they were written to widen the borders 
of poetic realism. For there are kinds of realism which are 
impervious to fashion ; and those who “ think of Crabbe ” 
to-day, think of him as a not infrequent master of that 
rare, enduring form of art. 
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L. A. G. STRONG 


Mr. L. A. G. Strong was born in 1896. He was up 
at Oxford in 1919. He is therefore contemporary with 
such Georgian poets as Edmund Blunden, Robert Graves 
and Richard Hughes. Unlike these however he did not 
become generally known until 1929; and then it was his 
prose, and not his poetry, which brought him before the 
public eye. Indeed although Mr. Strong began as a poet 
and still (with increasing maturity) practises that art, 
it is as a novelist that he has won, on both sides of the 
Atlantic, his considerable claim to fame. It was perhaps 
natural that, although last year saw the publication both 
of ‘‘ The Garden ”’ and of the ‘‘ Selected Poems,” it was 
the former which made the 
year historic for him, though 
the latter finally placed” 
him for discriminating readers. 
For he is first of all a poet; 
and it is the poet in him para- 
doxically which gives him rank 
and dignity as a novelist. He 
does not seem to possess a 
novelist’s innate sense of form 
or architecture; he is not 
essentially dramatic ; and he is 
sometimes weak and conven- 
tional in his character drawing : 
his novels live, in fact, mainly 
by virtue of the quality given 
them by the poet’s seeing eve : 
and the poet’s sensitive heart. 

Mr. Strong’s first published 

book was “ Dublin Days ’’— 
a “slim volume of verse.” 
Clear and simple diction— 
clean as a sun-dried bone— 
marked these poems; and if 
there was as yet nothing very 
new, nothing very noteworthy, 
there were indications of very 
individual powers, particularly 
in the epigram form : 


“Gnarly and bent and deaf’s a pos’ 
Pore ole Ezekiel Purvis 
Goeth crippin’ slowly up the ’ill 
To the Commoonion Survis. 


“And tappy, tappy up the haisle 
Goeth stick and brassy ferrule : 


And Passon ’ath to stoopy down 
An’ ’olley in ees yerole.” 


Dartmoor shared the honours with Ireland in this first 
little book; and Mr. Strong has returned to these two 
localities again and again in his later works. Indeed 
though he was born in Plymouth, he confesses that he 
is by blood three parts Irish: ‘‘and this mongrelism 
has given me,’’ he says, “‘ two homes, two dialects and 
two voices.’’ When he was seven his parents moved to 
Southern Dartmoor, a wild and lovely land which was the 
scene of his second book (‘‘ The Lowery Road ”’) and which 
he was afterwards to choose as the dramatic background 
for his first novel. 

“The Lowery Road ’’—‘‘a little record of sights and 
sounds and faces,”’ as the preface modestly claims— 
followed two years after “‘ Dublin Days’”’ (i.e. in 1923), 
but it shows little advance, either in the method or in 
the content of the poems, upon the earlier book. Here 
again are the same vivid impressions sparely sketched, 
the same touching and humorous epitaphs and epigrams, 
and the same simple, direct diction. There is more than 
an echo of Robert Graves in such poems as ‘‘ Lowery 
Cot ’’; and though ‘“‘ Sam Cheale 

“Here lies Sam Cheale, a quiet man 
Whose whistle was his only pride, 
Which same he played uncommon well. 
We have no music since he died,” a" 


By C. Henry Warren 


—is an advance upon the already quoted “ Zeke,’’ only 
once in the book is there any sign, and then brief as a 
flying rainbow, of the richness that was one day to follow. 
That single example is: 
‘This is the best of all, a quiet kiss ; 

Hand drawing hand, eye deep in misty eye 

Closing at last; and then the touch of lips ; 

As a warm bird alighting on her nest ; 

Draws down and presses close her quivering wings ”’— 


a fragment Mr. Strong evidently did not think worthy of 
inclusion in his later ‘“‘ Selected Poems.”’ A book of short 
stories, unfortunately unknown to me, and another book 
of poems were to appear before 
the poet finally blossomed into 
the novelist. The book of 
poems was “ Difficult Love” 
(1927) in which at last we find, 
in addition to the already sure 
technique, a new profundity of 
emotional experience. Here 
certainly was a poet to be 
reckoned with. Compared 
with his contemporaries his 
output might be small, but 
there was now no denying its 
merit and sincerity : it was as 
if the poet whittled every 
thought, every emotion down 
to essentials and then ex- 
pressed it as barely as possible: 
there is not an _ overstress 
anywhere in the emotion and 
not a word too many in the 
expression. 

Just when he promised 
most as a poet however Mr. 
Strong burst upon the public 
with a novel that seemed 
rather to declare his predesti- 
nation as a novelist. ‘“‘ Dewer 
Rides’’ (1929) scaled heights 
at times that, for a first 
attempt, were remarkable: 
one of the chapters—‘‘ Annun- 
ciation,” in which is depicted 
the dawn of love in a young 
woman—revealed such 
searching powers as made one 
wonder to what peaks this novelist might not climb. The 
scene of the book is set in Dartmoor. There is a ten- 
dency, quite understandable, to overdo the description: 
the writer had not yet learned that the strength of the 
novelist, no less than the poet, lies in his power 
to select. The story itself centres round a Dartmoor 
character in whom “ brow and jowl” are at odds: we 
see him in youth, when the “ brow” is top-dog and we 
watch, through finely observed stages, the gradual victory 
of the “ jowl”’ and the consequent crumbling of character. 
It is of course another variation on the everlasting theme 
of flesh v. spirit. Dick is clearly drawn; though it is 
perhaps a pity that, in order to throw his childhood into 
adequate relief, we should have to see it set against a 
character, Eric, who no sooner wins our interest than he 
passes almost entirely out of the scene, his place being 
taken in the picture by Ruth, the offset for Dick’s awaken- 
ing manhood. Without making any preposterous claims 
for “‘ Dewer Rides,” it is quite possible to draw com- 
parisons with Hardy; and it says much indeed for Mr. 
Strong that his novel does not fail ignominiously in the test. 

It is difficult to realise that ‘‘ Dewer Rides ’’ was written 
while its author was actually working as a schoolmaster 
at Summer Fields, Oxford, where for twelve years he 
taught English and the classics. They were indeed for- 
tunate boys who came under the spell of this lively and 
sensitive spirit. Not only were the poems and “ Dewer 
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Rides ”’ written in the intervals of teaching, but Mr. Strong 
also found time to edit an annual anthology of contemporary 
poetry, a task which entailed reading as much as possible 
of the verse published in the better periodicals of England 
and America. That Mr. Strong has a remarkable zest 
for work is also illustrated in the fact that ‘‘ The Garden,” 
his best known book before the new novel which has just 
appeared, was written (as he says) ‘“‘in forty-minute 
spells before breakfast.”” The feat is the more extra- 
ordinary when one remembers that, at the same time, he 
was writing the little (but loaded) volume called ‘‘ Common 
Sense About Poetry.” 

But I anticipate. Before ‘‘The Garden’? came a 
volume of short stories, ‘‘ The English Captain,’’ another 
book of poetry, ‘‘ Northern Light,” and a novel, ‘‘ The 
Jealous Ghost.’”’ The stories in ‘‘ The English Captain ” 
are unequal, but among the collection are some which de- 
serve to rank among the best of that steady stream of 
fine short stories which, since the revival of Tchekov and 
the appearance of Katherine Mansfield’s work, has raised 
that art form to its present dignified position. Mr. Strong 
knows that a single, brief incident is sufficient content 
for a short story, the whole art lying in the writer’s ability 
to give that incident its fullest significance, so that it 
shall widen out—like the whorl made by a pebble dropped 
into a pond—until it touches implications far beyond its 
immediate drama. ‘‘ Rook,” the first story in the book, 
is such a tale. (Incidentally it is interesting to note how, 
unlike another fine short story writer who frequently 
takes his themes from animal and bird life—Liam 
O’Flaherty—Mr. Strong does not make the error of 
humanising his animals.) And the title story, ‘‘ English 
Captain,” is another. This last story in fact is a master- 
piece of sensitive description: plot there is none, nor 
even arresting incident; but one ends the story with 
much the same feelings as if it were poetry one had been 
reading—which is after all the highest claim that can 
be made for a short story. One other tale is worth special 
mention : ‘‘ Storm.’”’ Mr. Strong has a particular partiality 
for storms: they occur more than once in his novels. But 
nowhere has weather been so dramatically described as 
in this story of a simple man whose simple emotions are 
echoed in the storm that envelops him—echoed in it and 
spent in it. 

‘Northern Light,’”’ which, with Difficult Love,” repre- 
sents so far this poet’s highest poetic attainment, is a 
book that deserved far more attention than it received. 
Here is the cream of Mr. Strong’s poetry. If he had never 
written a word of prose, these two volumes would have 
made his name one to reckon with in modern English 
letters. True he is a romantic, and romance is unfashion- 
able in the poet of to-day; but he is a romantic of un- 
flinching austerity and unusual restraint. One feels that 
not a line here was written until silence was impossible. 
And the passionate austerity of his emotion is reflected 
in the sensitive austerity of his diction. Typical of these 
poems, in expression if not exactly in profundity of content, 
is the title poem of ‘‘ Northern Light ”’ : 

““ Here under Heaven ringed 
With fingering pale fires 


The soul unpacks to lose 
Her burden of desires. 


‘Thoughts are the clean gulls, 
Flesh cool as a bone: 
The mind is a wave here, 
And the heart a stone.” 


“Northern Light ’’ was followed by a novel which I can 
only call a mistake. There is little in “ The Jealous 
Ghost ”’ to remind one that its author was already a very 
considerable poet and a novelist of more than usual promise. 
The theme itself would seem calculated to make success 
improbable. An American returns to his ancestral home 
in the Highlands, and so easily slots into his traditional 
setting that he holds converse with an eighteenth century 
ancestor. Even that unpromising plot however hardly 
excuses the endless dull conversations, the interminable 
matter-of-factness of incident, and the uninteresting con- 


ventionality of much of the book. Fortunately “ The 
Jealous Ghost ”’ was rapidly followed by a book which will 
surely survive as one of the minor classics of modern English 
fiction. Not that “‘ The Garden ”’ (1931) is entirely fictional : 
“readers of ‘ The Garden,’”’ the author says, “‘ will find 
a portrait of my grandmother and another of my grand- 
father. They will find a good deal that bears on my early 
life and a good deal that does not. I used indeed to go 
over to Gasthule, in County Dublin, for two months every 
summer; I used to spend the time between my grand- 
parents’ house and my uncle’s: I was put in the charge 
of a lame fisherman called Paddy Kennedy, who is still 
living in Dublin: I used to penetrate the poorest hovels, 
ride in the Wicklow Mountains, and fish for conger eels ; 
but do not take ‘ The Garden’ for an autobiography, nor 
the parents in it for my parents, nor a good many other 
things in it for the things that happened to me.”’ Here 
anyway is an Irish childhood remembered with conviction, 
clarity and no small humour. It appeals, as all such books 
appeal, because it calls to mind our own precious child- 
hood—those days to which we are always harking back 
in dream but which only the pen of a poet can succeed 
in capturing with certainty. 

That same year (1931) saw also the publication of two 
other books by Mr. Strong: his ‘‘ Selected Poems ’”’ and 
“Common Sense About Poetry.” This latter is a par- 
ticularly stimulating and unusual guide to the enjoyment 
of poetry, and surely owed a great deal of its success to 
the fact that its author was that rare man, the success- 
ful schoolmaster. It is confessedly written for tiose who 
have the ability ‘‘ to read for pleasure and to follow the 
beat of a simple tune.”” It hits hard. It makes no con- 
cessions. It does not pretend that the proper enjoyment 
of poetry is an easy attainment; neither does it scorn 
those who find poetry a thing quite outside their ken. 
It gives an admirable golden rule: ‘‘ Never read, nor 
persuade yourself into reading, anything that bores you.” 
And it cleverly answers that common objection to poetry 
that it is “unreal”: ‘‘ Poetry is an expression in which 
the logical steps are implicit, not explicit. . . . Experience 
is its taking-off ground; and the more solid this basis— 
the stronger and deeper the poet’s understanding of reality 
—the farther the leap.”” Such a book, written by a man 
who combined in himself both poet and schoolmaster, 
was much needed and should go far to add to the increasing 
number of readers who find themselves turning to books 
of poetry as naturally as (and far more hopefully than) 
once they turned to fiction. 

And now, last month, Mr. Strong has finally crowned his 
promise with a novel that is one of the most interesting essays 
in romantic regional fiction of our time. ‘‘ The Brothers ”’ 
(Gollancz) has faults: it ends on a note of tedious circum- 
stantiality, its architecture is spoiled by a first chapter 
that has the appearance of an afterthought; it drags in 
incidents which, though they are most arresting and 
dramatic, are not always necessary to the story and to 
the development of the characters, and it indulges some 
not too convincing psychology. Yet it is a remarkably 
fine novel. It is set, once again, in the Western Highlands. 
It concerns the history of two peasant brothers of con- 
trasted character. It describes, with startling sureness, 
primitive passions in a primitive setting. And whilst 
avoiding all overdrawn description, it impresses on the 
reader’s mind an abiding picture of that coldly sunlit, 
highly coloured, ocean-washed landscape. I have said 
that there is a tendency here to drag in arresting, but 
irrelevant, incidents: that is not by any means always 
true. There are incidents in ‘‘ The Brothers ’’—such, 
notably as the rowing race and the fight with a conger 
eel—which are woven into the general pattern ; and these 
dramatic incidents are among Mr. Strong’s best claims 
to be called a novelist of the highest order. His character 
drawing needs ‘filling out—but remembering ‘‘ Dewer 
Rides,”’ one feels confident that that failing will be rectified 
in time. 

Meanwhile here is a writer whom anyone who is sincerely 
interested in English letters must watch closely. 
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A MUSICIAN OF THE NORTH 
(Arnold Bax) 
By Watson Lyle 


Bax was expecting me, and came downstairs himself to 
open the door of the tall house in a quiet road of the older 
part of Hampstead, where | recollect visiting him first 
quite ten years ago. 

‘‘ Remember your way up ?”’ he asked, in his terse yet 
kindly fashion, indicating the stairway to his studio. 

Perfectly,”’ I answered, for 
remembrance of my surround- 
ings began to function from 
the mental pigeon-holes of the 
past, and as [ subsided among 
the cushions in the large easy 
chair to which he motioned me, 
the big, well-lit apartment 
seemed oddly familiar. There, 
across one corner at the back 
of the room, was the tall, 
upright grand pianoforte ; by 
the windows, papers, music 
MSS. and [books in orderly 
array on tables; a similar 
evidence of work on the table 
in the centre of the floor where 
he now seated himself on a 
small chair. The many 
pictures on the walls, the 
comfortable furniture, the 
lived-in atmosphere of the 
place and the blazing fire— 
all seemed as of yesterday. 
A place inducing intimate 
thought, and so perhaps a 
study rather than a studio. 
Of course his congenial self 
helped towards the kindly 
atmosphere, for in the interval 
between my visits we had 
often met since we are both, 
willy-nilly, in the miliex of 
London musical life. 

He smiled at me from his seat by the table. 

“Well?” he asked, his pointed, freshly-coloured face, 
with plentiful humorous lines at the corners of the eye- 
sockets, and curiously mobile, sensitive lips, an invitation 
to confidences, “‘ what shall we talk about for THE Book- 
MAN?” 

I looked up at his clear blue eyes, twinkling, if ever eyes 
twinkled, electrically, as I pondered the opening to the 
conversation. Then I replied to his question with another : 

“I’ve been wondering on my way here what ideas are 
at the back of your new work for pianoforte and orchestra, 
“Winter Legends,’ which I believe is to have its first 
performance in England at the B.B.C. Symphony concert 
in Queen’s Hall on February 1oth ?”’ 

He looked at me quickly, his blue eyes serious, yet still 
lambent. “It is abstract music, of course.’ He spoke 
rather rapidly, in his decisive way, ‘‘ and any ‘ programme,’ 
and ‘ programme’ remember is a curious thing—any con- 
crete ideas that may be in it of place or things are of the 
North—Northern Ireland, Northern Scotland, Northern 
Europe—in fact, the Celtic North.”’ 

‘Something of the stark wildness of nature one finds 
reflected in your ‘ November Woods,’ I expect ? ” 

“Possibly. The form is free; although the pianoforte 
has an important part, the work is in no way a pianoforte 
concerto, remember.”’ ‘ 

“A kind of fantasia for pianoforte and orchestra? Is 
it continuous in performance ? ”’ 

“No; there are three separate movements.”’ 

“With some reference in the last to material from the 


first, as in the Epilogue in the last movement of your ’cello 
sonata ?”’ 

He considered his reply. ‘‘ No; I scarcely think that 
can be said to occur. But music often means something 
quite different to the composer from what it does to other 
people. The same work can have so many different 
interpretations, all more or less 
satisfying.” 

“Do you find that the form 
of a composition, and the 
colour—the harmonisation, the 
quality of the instrumental 
tone to be used—are sug- 
gested by the melody, or by 
cerebration over the ideas of 
the work ? ” 

“Sometimes in one way, 
sometimes another.” He 
seemed to be voicing a medita- 
tion rather than talking to me, 
gazing right before him. Then, 
with a return to his character- 
istic, swift animation he went 
on: ‘I have known practically 
the complete work to come to 
me at once.’ (Later, if I 
remember rightly, he alluded 
to his “‘ Northern Ballad ’’ for 
orchestra, performed for the 
first time here at the Philhar- 
monic concert on December 3rd, 
as a special example of this, 
figuratively, mass inspiration.) 
“ But usually the growth of a 
work is more gradual. One 
feels the colour in accordance 
with the character of the 
music, and so builds. In the 
case of a work for orchestra 
I do not feel the colour in 
terms of the pianoforte,’ he added, rising and beginning 
to walk about the room with just a hint of excitement in 
his voice as he continued speaking. ‘‘ Indeed 1 find 
myself more and more thinking in terms of purely instru- 
mental tone colour, and the orchestra, instead of chamber 
music, of which I do not think I will write any more.” 

And songs ? 

‘No, I shall not write any more songs,”’ he said decisively. 
‘“My thoughts seem to be wholly occupied with the 
orchestra.’’ (One remembers the emotional bigness of his 
Third Symphony which aroused enthusiasm afresh last 
Prom. season. Also I thought, as he spoke, of an invitingly 
laid out fresh sheet of orchestral ruled music score paper 
I had noticed, as I sat down, now lying on a table behind 
me. What was it destined to record ?) But since there 
are some things that even an old friend may not ask an 
artist about his work I merely said: ‘‘I should think 
composers work out their ideas technically, employing the 
tone-colour they feel to be right, much as a writer chooses 
particular words because of their aptness to his purpose 
of the moment, and of their inherent suggestion to convey 
the exact import of what he has to say.” 

Probably,’’ he replied cautiously. 
enjoyed reading Neil Munro.” 

And as we walked the short distance to the tube station 
in a regular hurricane of rain, we talked of the Northland, 
of the Highlands, particularly of the West. A retreat of 
his in Ireland I do not know, but, by what he told me about 
it, it must surely be mirrored musically in the loveliness 
with which the slow movement of bis ‘cello sonata begins. 


Arnold Bax. 
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Contemporary Foreign Writers 


XIV—MODERN SCANDINAVIAN LITERATURE 
By Ashley Sampson 


The literature of Scandinavia—by which I mean the 
products of Norway, Denmark and Sweden, with a small 
leakage into Iceland and Finland—has shaped, in spite of 
striking resemblances within the different parts of its own 
body, into a branch of European literature that is quite 
unlike that of any other stock. Moreover this dissimilarity 
seems to have grown more pronounced since the rise of 
certain pioneers within its own domain has succeeded in 
moulding the literature of the Scandinavian countries into 
a common shape. Thus it is that whereas the work of 
Mork—the first Danish novelist—betrays the influence of 
Richardson and Fielding, that of Hamsun and Béjer seems 
to owe nothing to European masters at large; but to owe 
its inspiration to Ibsen and other realists of the Golden 
Age of Norwegian literature and the romantic depths of 
Hans Andersen. 

This family resemblance in the literature of the three 
principal Scandinavian countries may be traced at the time 
of its emergence in the thirteenth century. Largely 
Icelandic in origin, and with few marks of distinction, this 
early literature has made little impression upon Europe 
as a whole; and that part of it which survived at all late 
into history is of little more than antiquarian interest. 
Nevertheless it served a grand purpose in paving the way 
for great national giants such as Holberg in Norway, 
Ingemann in Sweden and Mérk in Denmark—pioneers 
who were to give each country a name by which its own 
literature was to be distinguished from that of the other 
two; and although their various schools were to become 
blurred again in the process of history, they rendered 
possible three separate golden ages of Scandinavian litera- 


Dr. Georg Brandes 
with his grandchildren. 


Photo by Dr. Grimbaum, 
Copenhagen. 


Portrait by Rem/feldi, Sigrid Undset. 
ture in modern times, in which each country made a solid 
contribution to European literature by itself—the age of 
Ibsen and Bjérnson in Norway, the rich and variegated 
harvest from Hans Andersen to Georg Brandes in Den- 
mark, and the age of Strindberg and the dramatists in 
Sweden. 

I dwell upon this in order to show that contemporary 
Scandinavian literature, however deep it may draw from 
the well of its greatest masters, would have had no such 
well from which to draw were it not for the original fount 
of inspiration—-the mind of those early masters who 
gathered the fragments of their own heritage into the 
national rock from which ail subsequent national literature 
was to be hewn. As the English genius for adventure, 
which came to a head in the work of Walter Scott, emerged 
out of its embryonic stage into the bold outlines of Thomas 
Malory, so the problematic drama that came to a head in 
the plays of Ibsen emerged out of its embryonic stages in 
the discursions of Holberg. 

The result of this steady process of shaping and reshaping 
in Scandinavian literature is that it now holds a place of 
European importance which is only surpassed, I suppose, 
by the literatures of England, France and Russia. Sigrid 
Undset is probably the most able contemporary woman 
writer, without any exception—-for whereas her greatly 
overpraised novel, ‘‘ Jenny,’ might have been written by 
any brilliant novelist of insight, the three books of “ Kristin 
Lavransdatter,”’ and even more the four books of “ The 
Master: of Hestviken,’’ reveal her as a writer of quite 
unusual beauty and power, and one whose sensitiveness 
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Knut Hamsun. 


From a famous bust in the Norwegian National Gallery. 
‘lhe sculptor is Gustav Vigeland. 


of touch is calculated to move mountains in the heart. 
What Europe will say of ‘‘ The Wild Orchid ”’ we have yet 
to see. In her the modern Scandinavian novel becomes 
very nearly universal in its appeal ; but with her, I think, 
this quality stops short. 

In Knut Hamsun we have a novelist of less range but of 
very real vitality ; and here again the wrong work seems 
to have been most highly treasured. ‘“‘ The Growth of 
the Soil,”’ though artistically a more important work than 
Sigrid Undset’s “‘ Jenny,’’ does not deserve a place in the 
front rank of the modern novel. For dignified pessimism 
at its highest it would be difficult to beat ‘‘ Hunger ”’ ; 
but even this, I think, lacks that quiet poignancy that 
Madame Undset instils into her work. 

“Pan’”’ quite recently has suffered a curious neglect. 
It is worth reading for its descriptive power alone, as is 
“Hunger” for its description of the pangs of one who 
nearly starved to death in the Norwegian capital ;. but 
there is not much more than brilliant colvuring in 
either of these books. For real mastery in setting and 
characterisation you will have to go to ‘‘ The Master of 
Hestviken.”’ 

Both these authors are known to a very wide circle of 
readers beyond the boundaries of the Baltic Sea; but 
there is very little twentieth century fiction that goes out 
into translations from Denmark: and even its philo- 
sophical and biographical literature lacks any very vital 
inspiration. Hans Andersen compressed a whole philosophy 
of life into his greatest fairy stories, as well as into other 
works of a more nakedly metaphysical character ; but the 
volumes in which the twentieth century ‘“‘ Jorgensen” is 
letting his philosophy filter into Europe through several 
volumes of biography, seem to have lost with Hans Ander- 
sen’s allegorical medium a good deal of his inspiration. 
The work is going steadily on its sincere, devotional and 
slightly hysterical way ; but apart from its psychological 
significance, it is of no very great importance to litera- 
ture. 

Indeed there has been practically no realism whatever 
in Danish literature until the work of Méller and Steenson 
in the opening decades of last century. These men broke 


the seal; and from that time onwards literature has taken 
a new shape in Denmark, and has flowered into novels 
and short stories that have often quite lost the flavour 
of the purely imaginative soil from which they sprang. 
This change was largely wrought by the influence of our 
own eighteenth century masters—Pope’s ‘‘ The Rape of 
the Lock ’’ and Goldsmith’s ‘“‘ The Vicar of Wakefield ”’ 
having been translated into Danish by Steenson himself. 
Moreover there is a clearly Teutonic sense of disillusion- 
ment about Larson’s post-war masterpiece, ‘‘ The Philo- 
sopher’s Stone,’’ whose echo of English and German 
thought can scarcely be due to chance; but which so well 
expressed the sentiments of his own people that it was 
awarded the Gyldendal prize. 

Whenever one is conscious of British influence in the 
best work of other nations, one is conscious of wading 
into rather deep water; but I cannot conceive of it as 
entirely coincidental that the earliest romances of Den- 
mark—in the work of Mérk and his school—appear to be 
under a considerable debt to Fielding ; and that the rise 
of realist literature which has gone by paces during the 
last half-century, is as certainly influenced by the English 
masters of realism who dominated our poetry and fiction 
in the eighteenth century. 

This theory is even more strengthened by an equally 
obvious influence that Hans Andersen has, consciously or 
unconsciously, wielded over a certain type of imaginative 
literature whicb has arisen in our own midst. Who cannot 
trace in the magic of Mr. Walter de la Mare, in the allegorical 
quality of Oscar Wilde’s little gem, ‘‘ The Selfish Giant,’ 
and in Mr. W. J. Turner’s fairy stories—all three from 
writers of such different shades of thought—the influence 
of that exuberant giant, or even in the best of Barrie ? 

It would be impossible to close an article on the Scandi- 
navian literature of this epoch without mentioning the 
influence of that greatest master of all its literature— 
Henrik Ibsen. In the countries of Scandinavia his sway 
is almost unlimited. The sudden liberation of Swedish 
literature from its hardened mould into the brilliant 
achievements of Strindberg and the intellectual dramatists 
was as much due to the influence of Ibsen as to the writings 
of Darwin and Herbert Spencer; and the present day 
high quality of thought so widely diffused in Scandinavian 
writers of the quality of Undset, Hamsun, Béjer, and even 
Jorgensen may be the last reaping of this richly intellectual 
harvest. 


Henrik Ibsen. 
Bust by G. Vigeland. 
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THE VERY BEST SMALL BEER By 


The Rev. William Cole in his Parish 


Cole’s Blecheley Diary. 
Edited by F. G. Stokes. With an Introduction by 
Helen Waddell. 16s. (Constable.) 

The Rev. William Cole was a born diarist. His “‘ Paris 
Journal,”’ published a few months ago, revealed a mind 
endlessly interested in the human comedy, and now in 
his country journal we find the same curiosity. the same 
candour in the treatment of material so different. Paris 
or his parish, it is in an important respect all one to Cole. 
Everywhere there are men and women with notable charac- 
teristics ; each day, for such a man, has its odd experience ; 
and he sets down the record of each day without the least 
embarrassment in passing from the relatively important 
to the trivial. In some degree everything mattered to 
Cole, and he makes it matter to us. 

He was far from being big enough and introspective 
enough to rank with the greatest diarists. Such vanity 
as he had was over small successes; and the only loud 
boast in this country diary is in a childlike outburst over 
colouring in a long series of coats-of-arms—the exultation 
of a child with a box of paints. There issome complacency, 
reasonable enough given the taste of the time, over the 
Hermitage he built in the rectory garden, and over “ the 
Gothic or Chinese Temple ’’ for use in brighter weather. 
There is also a moderate glow of satisfaction in duty done 
by the parish, perhaps in ministration more to bodily 
than to spiritual needs. Once only there is an easygoing 
man’s fury against a neighbour bent on getting up a 
squabble with him. But there can be no tameness where 
there is an incessant responsiveness to experience, however 
petty. 

Cole in his country journal aims at no effects, yet the 
slight quickening of his pulse when anything happens 
is very apparent to us. We too marvel when he tells 
us of his young servant. ‘‘ Tom catched a Partridge with 
his Hands in the Hedge.’ The “little fat dun Horse ”’ 
concerns us, and it is with anxiety we await the bulletin 
when he is under treatment, with a purgative in the morning 
and ‘‘ Gin after Dinner.” The progress of the fruit trees 
in the rectory garden, notably of those White Figs which 
came from my Lord Montfort, who had them from Thomas 
Western, Esq., who had them from Florence, that engages 
us almost as if we were neighbours likely to receive gifts 
from the garden. The arrival of barrels of oysters from 
London is an event for us also. We note which of the 
poorer parishioners are dined by Cole in his kitchen, which 
of their social betters dine with him. And his infrequent 
heat about Church matters tells the more with us for its 
infrequency, for its surprise in the context. Certainly 
we are a long way from Bemerton, where to this day the 
minute place of worship is memorial of George Herbert : 
we are very much in the eighteenth century, and Cole is 
neither poet nor saint. But we are in the company of a 
man who is never bored and who never bores us. 

He is interesting even about the weather, because he 
chooses epithets for it. It'is ‘‘ rainy soft weather,” or 
a ‘‘ fine blustering day,” or ‘‘ sad, cold, dripping weather,” 
or ‘‘ an excessive fine day’’; and it is the day of such 
or such a Church festival; and in any event we must 
see about a matter in our garden, a matter in our parish, 
a matter in our larder. We sow flowers or vegetables 


T. Earle Welby 


between a baptism and a burial. We send Mr. Tho: 
Percy ‘‘ 2 or 3 observations ’’’ as we hear he is about to 
issue a new edition of his ‘‘ Reliques of antient English 
Poetry.’”’ We buy a Bacon Hog for 45s., ‘‘a most mon- 
strous Price,’’ and send Mrs. Willis instead of the money 
she seeks to borrow a goodly gift of oysters. Not that 
we are not always lending money, mostly without note-of- 
hand or any sort of security: there is plenty of unsenti- 
mental charity in us. 

Mr. Horace Walpole, so admirably friendly in Paris 
and still communicative and cordial, tells us that we are 
uniquely philosophical. That is as may be; at least, 
we take things as they come, ready to be moved, quickly 
but moderately, alike by the premature singing of the 
blackbird, the requirements of a poor old parishioner, the 
plight of this or that growth in our garden, the stupid 
perversity of our Archdeacon and the irrelevant inquisition 
set up by the Bishops as they seek for external enemies 
instead of looking for weakness within the Anglican Church. 
We are responsive, but we can be stubborn, and notably 
in that matter of our parish clerk who has no fault except 
being generally too drunk of a Saturday to discharge 
his duties on a Sunday, and whom we will support against 
all criticism. .. . 

But we detach ourselves from Cole to discover the pathos 
of obscure resurrected rural names. The metropolitan 
may—indeed must—be affected by the epitaph which 
says only, ‘“‘ Jane Lister, Dear Child’: Cole brings back 
to us those who never thought to have an even less par- 
ticularising epitaph, no more than “ of the parish.” That 
those obscure parishioners should now, after the lapse 
of nearly two hundred years, be brought back into view, 
into the view of a world so much vaster than that which 
they inhabited, must move any imaginative reader. The 
years of some rustic were three-score and ten, and of all 
his life there comes to us, and that only by the fortunate 
chance of this edition of the rector’s diary, some mention 
of how on a day he rendered a service or a disservice to 
a diarist himself forgotten until this belated resurrection. 

The capable editor of Cole’s country journal needlessly 
defends himself from the charge of including too much about 
the gaffers and gammers of the parish: much of the effect 
of the book is in this bringing back into the light of day 
characters who were so long ago forgotten, and must have 
deemed themselves comfortable in oblivion. There is Sir 
Thomas Browne’s authority for the truth that time 
antiquates antiquaries; yet the course of time brings 
back to us not only antiquaries like Cole but, with a strange 
pathos, those who lived but for their own day and would 
have been startled to think that we now are made privy 
to their rude labours and simple gaieties and occasional 
sharp practices. It is a condition of this kind of pathos 
that it should be produced unintentionally in a mere 
recording of what mattered a little at its moment and 
was not expected to matter after that moment. And an 
irony presides over Cole, who was serious if not very 
assiduous as an antiquary, and whose more serious 
researches were prized by his friend Horace Walpole, 
since it is not his reaching back into the past which now 
matters to us half as much as his perpetuation of 
humble contemporaries. 
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WHAT ARE WE TO DO WITH OUR WELLS ? 


Scientist and Super-salesman 


What Are We to do With our Lives ? 
By H. G. Wells. 3s. 6d. (Heinemann.) 


At certain fairs and “‘ feasts’’ there is still to be met 
the traditional type of medicine-man and philanthropist 
with a drug or a plan of life to sell, of whom it is hard to 
decide whether he be a genuine friend of man reduced by the 
force of faulty economic circumstances to the employment 
of the means of the pedlar, or a pedlar who has had the 
trading wit to take for his commodity something at once 
more desirable and less bulky than the rolls of linoleum 
or packets of cheap sweets offered by his fellows. He sells 
not an article but a hope, not a gadget but an aspiration, 
and the technique of his selling is the technique of the 
preacher and the prophet. He stands there not to make 
a livelihood but to do good to his hearers, and all who 
traffic with him will bless his name. And the token that 
he sells, as like as not, is rose-coloured water or a regimen 
which all sensible men are already following. The singular 
thing about him is that, with all his desire not to make 
money but merely to do good, his turnover exceeds that 
of any of the franker merchants who throng with him 
the open mart. 

So it is, in letters and thought, with Mr. H. G. Wells. 
There can be no question that Mr. Wells is sincere, that he 
feels inspired by one increasing purpose, and that he has 
something to offer which the world would do well to buy. 
But his ingenuous devotion to the cause of spreading his 
gospel has all the effects of an ingenious sales campaign. 
Recently, when he proffered a new diagnosis of the ills 
of the world of William Clissold, he—or his publisher— 
attained triple profit and recurring advertisement by sub- 
mitting the diagnosis chart in three separate volumes. 
That, one must admit, was smart work. But the newer 
technique” is even better. In_‘‘ What Are We to do With 
Our Lives’”’ Mr. Wells has presented a new version of 
“The Open Conspiracy.’’ When the earlier work may be 


said to have outlived its sales life, here insistent is an 
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edition revised and rewritten. So far, so good; the same 
public may be expected to throng again to the counter. 
But the revised and rewritten version is, very largely, 
an agent in advance for a new and larger work by the 
author, to be called ‘‘ The Work, Wealth and Happiness of 
Mankind,” and it is not wholly to be appreciated, or perhaps 
even fully comprehended, unless the reader has already 
procured his copies of ‘‘ The Outline of History ’’ and ‘‘ The 
Science of Life,’’ and will at the first moment procure his 
copy of the new work. 

Mr. Wells, realising how inadequate was the formal 
schooling which procured him his diplomas and certificates 
from London University and the College of Preceptors, was 
moved really to educate himself, and while so doing to 
re-educate his ignorant fellows. 


“Now I find, by getting these three correlated compila- 
tions into existence, I have at last, in however rough a fashion, 
brought together a complete system of ideas upon which the 
Open Conspirator can go. Before anyone could hope to get 
on to anything like a practical working directive answer to 
‘ What are we to do with our lives ?’ it was necessary to know 
what our lives were—The Science of Life; what has led up 
to their present pattern—‘ The Outline of History’; and 
this third book—‘ The Work, Wealth and Happiness of Man- 
kind ’—to tell what we were actually doing and supposed to 


be doing with our working lives, day by day, at the present 
me. ... 


After this early and frank avowal, it is evident that what 
we are now reading is really the extended preface to the 
forthcoming book, bound in cloth and costing the quite 
moderate sum of three shillings and sixpence. It is in short 
a sample of the panacea, and if anyone complains that the 
previous sample, labelled ‘‘ The Open Conspiracy,” was 
ample for his purpose, the vendor is ready to urge that 
this is a much better sample compounded after watching 
the effects of the earlier sample upon representative takers. 

Well, what are we to do with our lives ? We are to rid 
ourselves of waste, muddle and confusion. We are to wage 
war against tradition. We are to abandon nationalism 
and petty loyalties for the sake of the great unity of 
humanity. The family unit is to be retained, but it is to 
be “ enlarged in many respects and more responsive to col- 
lective social influence,’’ and in that enlarged family, social 
life must be relearnt generation after generation. 

Should there be any man so foolish as to suggest that 
it scarce needs a Wells to tell us what to do with our lives, 
since religion already undertakes the task of exposition, 
Mr. Wells is ready for him. True, he admits, we have to 
bring religion as a fundamental matter into this discussion, 
but in the vast stir and occasions of modern life, so much 
of what we call religion remains irrelevant or dumb—it 
does not seem to “join on” to the main parts of the 
general problem of living; it has lost touch. But if 
religion is no certain mentor, much can be done with the 
religious spirit. The open conspiracy shall have its saints : 


“ Can religion, or can it not, synthesise the needed effort to 
lift mankind out of our present disorders, dangers, baseness, 
frustrations and futilities to a phase of relative security, 
accumulating knowledge, systematic and continuing growth 
in power and the widespread deep happiness of hopeful and 
increasing life ? Our answer here is that the religious spirit, 
in the light of modern knowledge, can do this thing.” 


The religious spirit, in the light of modern knowledge, is 
therefore to inspire the Open Conspiracy—a new and 
happier world, a world community, is awakening within 
the body of the old order, and for that awakening Mr. Wells 
has found that name. 

Openly to conspire to found Utopia is a delightful occupa- 
tion, but two doubts obsess the recruit. Is the same 
Utopia present in the minds of all those who ally them- 
selves to the movement, and does the instigator of the 
conspiracy ask any less from the world than the great 
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organised religions have asked and failed to receive ? 
Is the open conspiracy of Wells more likely to succeed than 
the open conspiracy of Rome, than the open conspiracy 
of Comte? Mr. Wells himself is under no illusion as 
to the ties which bind mankind to the old ideas and 
idols : 


“* But all these obsolete values and attitudes with which our 
minds are cumbered must be cleared out if the new faith is 
to have free play. We have to clear them out not only from 
our own minds but from the minds of others who are to become 
our associates. The finer and more picturesque these obsoles- 
cent loyalties, obsolescent standards of honour, obsolescent 
religious associations, may seem to us, the more thoroughly 
must we seek to release our minds and the minds of those 
about us from them and cut off all thoughts of a return. 

““ We cannot compromise with these vestiges of the ancient 
order and be faithful servants of the new. Whatever we 
retain of them will come back to life and grow again. It is 
no good to operate for cancer unless the whole growth is 
removed. Leave a crown about and presently you will find 
it being worn by someone resolved to be a king. Keep the 
name and image of a god without a distinct museum label and 
sooner or later you will discover a worshipper on his knees 
to it and be lucky not to find a human sacrifice upon the altar. 
Wave a flag and it will wrap about you. Of yourself even more 
than of the community is this true; there can be no half- 
measures. You have not yet completed your escape to the 


Open Conspiracy from the cities of the plain while it is still 
possible for you to take a single backward glance.”’ 


This strong passage of exhortation is an excellent example 
of Mr. Wells’s cunning technique as a hot-gospeller. He 
will mention kings, but only to imply tyranny; he will 
mention religion, but only to infer human sacrifice; he 
will mention flags, but only to deduce some inevitable 
hampering of action—and the open conspiracy itself is 
presented not as an alternative to some other means of 
finding a Utopia, but as the inevitable and only alternative 
to Sodom and Gommorah. 

Even the word “ obsolete’’ is skilfully used. These 
obsolete values, obsolete loyalties, obsolete standards of 
honour, obsolete religious associations—why are they 
obsolete ? Can it be that they have earned the damning 
adjective, not because they have actually hampered man- 
kind in its march to more spacious living, but because 
their disciplines and demands proved too irksome for the 
mind and temperament of Art Kipps ? 

The first requisite of the Open Conspiracy is to free the 
mind from prejudice. It can at least be said of Mr. Weils, 
as the instigator of the conspiracy, that, by the evidence of 
this book, he should be a good judge of prejudice. 


MORE ESSAYS 


All is Grist. 
By C. K. Chesterton. 6s. 


The Barber’s Clock. 
By E. V. Lucas. 5s. 


97- 
By Francesco Berger. 3s. 6d. 
Marrot.) 


(Methuen.) 
(Methuen.) 


(Elkin Mathews & 


Unscientific Essays. 


By F. Wood Jones. 3s. 6d. (Arnold.) 


by Yorke Crompton 


“‘ Essay ’’ is becoming a new word for triviality. The 
original object of the essay was presumably to say some- 
thing interesting in a personal way ; at present it is merely 
being used as an excuse to dress nothing up as some- 
thing. The traditional oddity or unimportance of essay- 
subjects has nothing to do with the matter. In the days 
when writers descanted on tomatoes or tintacks through 
sheer love of what they were writing about we could feel 
that they were honestly trying to express the soul of the 
tomato, in so far as it had one, or to show us, as it were, 
the point of the tintack. Tomatoes would lead up to the 
nature of fruit, the doctrine of vegetarianism, the land 
question, Adam and Eve, and so on; the tintack might 
follow several lines, to the significance of metals, the 
Industrial Revolution and Democracy, or to carpets, 
Persia and the glamour of the East, or to the cruelty of 
schoolboys and the nature of surprise. But to-day we 
are simply handed the box of tacks and told to make 
the most of it. And a very tedious business it often 
is. 

Now Mr. Lucas 
is undeniably good, but he has already given us one volume 
this season, and in view of the enormous mass of his pub- 
lished essays it is only fair to consider whether his par- 
ticular genre is worth such long continuation. Surely he 
has given us an adequate pictufe of life as seen through 
the collector’s magnifying-glass ; must posterity have a 
whole British Museum of literary bric-a-brac to ponder ? 
“ The Barber’s Clock ”’ is a dialogue between two persons 
~ Who tell each other what were their first recollections, 


Here is Mr. Lucas again for example. 


whether they liked geraniums, and how they might have 
educated their children if they had had any. 

““ Unscientific Essays’ is an example ot the fact that 
the man who has had the most unusual experiences is not 
often the one who writes about them most entertainingly. 
The author has been the whole length of the Australian 
Barrier Reef, but his book is a series of formless pieces 
written in the manner of “ Little Arthur’s History of 
England,” for what reason it is impossible to tell. It is 
at all events a perfectly harmless book. 

In Mr. Francesco Berger however it is a relief to find 
a genuinely interesting writer, for he has something to 
say. The ‘‘97” of the title is his age, and in his very long 
musical career he has met many celebrities and others, 
about whom he writes with generosity and humour. 

As for Mr. Chesterton, he continues to thump his tub, 
but the heavy fist rises and falls somewhat mechanically 
nowadays. All the old mannerisms are there, but they 
are no longer vivified by the tumultuous rush of spirits 
that once made them not merely tolerable but part of 
the fun. These essays are concerned almost entirely with 
squashing current fads that would die in any case of in- 
anition if they were left alone. Why should Mr. Chesterton 
take the trouble to break all these butterflies so laboriously ~ 
on his wheel, or rather to pin them so laboriously to his 
chart of heresies ? Butterflies die in a day anyhow, and 
Mr. Chesterton never was a real entomologist. Heresy- 
hunting has become with him merely a sort of irritated 
habit, and he spits his victims with something very like 
absence of mind. He has battled with all the real giants 
in his time and (changing the metaphor) there may be 
nothing left but the windmills, but why should he spend 
his strength on controversy at all? Despite his extra- 
ordinary variety of outlets he is essentially a poet; why 
does he not give us more poetry and criticism ? 

He has long promised us a book on Napoleon, but it 
is not forthcoming. Must the Emperor wait while wind- 
mills are absent-mindedly knocked down? As Matthew 
Arnold said in his precise way: ‘‘ What a spendthrift, 
one is tempted to cry, is Nature!’ The gifted often 
enough squander their talents unforgivably, while the 
mediocre hoard their energies like misers to add one dull 
figure to another. But we cannot prevent a born fighter 
from fighting even if he cannot find anything interesting 
enough to fight. Mr. Chesterton has told us a story about 
two Irishmen who turned out to be Englishmen; what 
if Mr. Chesterton turned out to be an Irishman? He has 
the honour of being one of the finest controversialists of 
his time, but it is an honour that hath no profit in his 
own country. 
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REGINALD KENNEDY-COX : An Autobiography. 
Illustrated. ros. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


Upon a dozen counts this book is remarkable, surprising, 
even astonishing. Whether or not it receives the attention 
which ought to be given it in the newspaper press, it is a 
fact that it should be placed prominently in every library. 
It is a book which should not be missed by any intelligent 
citizen of good will; and, apart from weightier consider- 
ations, those who, from whatever cause, do not read it will 
miss a great deal of real pleasure: a treat of a sort that 
not many new books can give. For this is a veritable 
human document; not alone a piece of Port of London, 
but a living piece of England. More, it is a notable and 
living piece of Christendom. 

One has used the words “surprising ’’ and astonish- 
ing.”’ Well, here is a book which, in vividly colloquial and 
graphic English—the English of intelligent after-dinner or 
club smoking-room converse—tells the story of a great 
social welfare service ; probably the greatest in the whole 
wonderful world of East London. Withal, there is no 
praise or comment the reviewer is likely to give it which 
would not surely and cordially be endorsed by that average 
good fellow of either sex whose reading in the ordinary way 
is largely confined to the lighter columns of the newspapers 
and the works of Mr. Edgar Wallace or the tales of Miss 
Ethel Dell. And of how many records of social service 
could that truthfully be said ? 

The simple fact is that this moving and inspiring story 
of the life and work of Kennedy-Cox, the founder of the 
Dockland Settlement, is a good deal more “ readable,” in 


the broad, popular sense, than the average thriller. It is. 


more human, more real, more truly a story, and less a piece 
of literary mechanism, than any of the current tales of 
crimes and crooks, and more interesting than nine novels 
out of ten. Yet there is no invention or illusion in it ; 
owing nothing to any literary device, it is as real as Aldgate 
Pump, or as the strange, amorphous grey world of Dock- 
land with which it is so largely concerned. (Not but what 
it also touches, and with how much vivid intimacy and 
understanding ! such other worlds as Oxford, Pall Mall, 
Whitehall, and theatre-land ; its creator, for all his absorp- 
tion in his beloved Dockland, being very much the man of 
the world ; even the Bohemian and gentleman adventurer, 
in the older sense of the words.) 

The author himself poses the question: ‘‘ Why should 
an ordinary young man suddenly abandon his ambition, 
desires, all that custom and family tradition demand, and 
make up his mind to spend his life in the slums of East 
London ?”’ 

Well, in the first place, as this fascinating book demon- 
strates upon almost all its three hundred and odd pages, 
the young man here concerned was and is extremely far 
from being “ ordinary.’’ In the second place, there will 
not be wanting readers of these pages who will be here 
moved to refer, surely with as much justification as the 


words can ever have, to ‘‘ The finger of God,’ Thirdly, 
we have something more than a hint from no less acute a 
judge of drama than Mr. Edward Knoblock (in a most 
illuminating Introduction) that a one-act play written by 
Kennedy-Cox in his youth, and dealing with the reclamation 
of a lad who had fallen into evil hands, did in fact contain 
“the very germ of his present work.’”’ Lastly, the author 
shows us how, after coming down from Oxford to take up a 
sufficiently luxurious sort of life as a playwright in the 
West End of London, he was drawn toward the remotely 
other end of the capital by inspiration found at the Old 
Bailey. By the merest chance, he became wedged in a 
largely indifferent throng who heard sentence of death 
passed upon an East End youth for the murder of his 
sweetheart. 

“Suddenly I realised that, after all, I was no whit better 
than they. I had not done anything to help that youth or 
his kind. . . . All my good fortune in life, all my happiness, 
everything which had come my way, undeserved and un- 
earned, had neither made me particularly generous, nor 
of any real use in the world. . . . I think I saw myself then 
at the Old Bailey quite clearly for probably the first time 
in my life. It was a severe jolt, which upset all my pre- 
conceived sense of values. ... West London and East 
London are not really far from one another—it is only a 
sixpenny bus fare to Dockland. Soon afterwards I went 
down to East London—for good !” 


Just how richly, how amazingly ‘‘ for good ”’ it proved, 
the enthralling life-story unfolded in this volume proves, 
albeit modestly, with all the convincing force of first-rate 
romantic drama. Broadly speaking, it covers the author’s 
working life during ten years before the War, through five 
years of devoted War service, and for ten years after the 
War. To attempt the merest outline sketch within the 
brief limits of this notice of what one man has accom- 
plished in that period for Dockland, for Port of London 
(and, too, for Bristol and Southampton) is out of the 
question. There would be something in the nature of 
impertinence about any such treatment of a big and noble 
theme. And, having regard to the fame of the Dockland 
Settlement in the eyes of all classes, from the King and 
Queen to the poorest lodgers in Limehouse, it would doubt- 
less be superfluous. But for the reading of the book, of 
Kennedy-Cox’s own wonderful record, that is quite another 
matter, and something nobody should miss. Happily and 
aptly was its motto chosen from those lines of John Drink- 
water’s which include : 

“If all the carts were painted gay, 
And all the streets swept clean, 
And all the children came to play 


By hollyhocks with green 
Grasses to grow between ; 


* * * * 


I think that happiness would take 
This laughter by the hand, 
Till both should understand.” 


A. J. Dawson. 


NOUVEAU LEXIQUE: A Dictionary of French of To-day. 
By H. N. Adair. 6s. (Sidgwick & Jackson.) 


It is not often that we have to notice dictionaries in 
these pages, but Mr. Adair’s book is so original in its 
accuracy and gives such help where help is most needed 
(which help is rarely found in other works of the same 
kind) that we feel that all those who have to read or write 
French will thank us for bringing it to their notice. In 
translating into French, the most difficult words are the 
short idiomatic ones. In any dictionary you can find the 
equivalent of honeysuckle, joist, draught-board or any 
unusual technical term that arises. But it is when you 
have to translate such phrases as anyone else, anything 
else, anywhere else, everybody else, nobody else, somewhere 
else, whatever else that the average dictionary lets you 
down. Mr. Adair explains all these differences with 
examples, and the same might be said of the many senses 


of this, he, it, must, could, as, but and other common words 
whose idiomatic usage the Englishman hardly realises 
until he has to translate them. The author has also 
included many recent terms of familiar speech, such as 


' quod (prison), pram, skid, skylarking, to twig, cricket 


pad, guts (energy) and girl guide. In fact he has en- 
deavoured to give the words we really need rather than 
a large quantity of matter copied from previous works 
and rarely found except in dictionaries. This book will 
form a sound basis for learning a language that is decep- 
tively easy, and we hope Mr. Adair will now turn his 
attention to compiling a French grammar that will have 
the same authority as Kennedy in Latin. After a glance 
through these pages, we have noticed no errors of import- 
ance, the proofs have been well read; but we doubt if 
porte-manteau is ever used now for the English portman- 
teau; it usually means a coat-hook. 
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A LETTER FROM GERMANY 
Good Biographies 


During the last years the demand for biographies has 
been growing in the Reich to a very remarkable extent. 
Hardly any other branch of contemporary German litera- 
ture has been able to increase the ranks of its lovers as 
much. One could ask whether this obvious vogue for 
tracing the paths of the great has stirred authors to develop 
biographical art to such a degree of perfection, or whether, 
vice versa, the improvement of this literature has attracted 
the large scores of new-comers. Evidently each plays its 
part. Demand always stimulates production to fresh 
efforts, and improved products regularly meet with in- 
creased wants. 

Yet the interesting point is to see why, as far as bio- 
graphies are concerned, just at present an enlarged output 
is required. Perhaps we find here a certain reaction and 
counterbalance to the general tendency towards collectivism 
and standardisation of life. People cannot stop this 
development, which springs from economic sources un- 
controllable to them. It is only natural that they should 
also be touched in psychic life accordingly. Yet here the 
opposition arises. Men still possess an individual self, 
and it is at least very doubtful whether to-day they are less 
conscious of this fact than at any previous time. More- 
over in spite of, or even just because of the common desire 
for all kinds of sensation and exciting narcotics, modern 
life has become extremely uninteresting. 

Usually one day passes like the other, and though not 
many will easily admit a fact that might be regarded dis- 
creditable to their imagination, they can hardly deny the 
tiresome monotony of their everyday existence. Here a 
stirring biography may act as an excellent tonic. Strongly 
marked personalities, perhaps adorned with some traditional 
romantic associations, recall the idea of singularity and 
differentiation from the crowd. Many a reader may project 
his own self into the figure of the beloved hero. All 
however will be fascinated in one way or another by 
extraordinary deeds—no sensational tricks—of unusual 
characters. Hence biographies find an eager public, which 
in turn is rarely disappointed. Authors describing human 
life must always have been psychoanalysts. Nowadays 
however a good many have enriched and secured, as it 
were, their intuitive knowledge of man’s soul by a noticeable 
study of the subject. In fact both writer and reader no 
longer approach the hero in a mood of overwhelming awe, 
but rather with the merciless eye of modern analysis. 
Discovering secret traits and hidden parts in the hero’s 
portrait, they will not be rash to give moral judgments 
and such labels as “good” or“ bad.” They will 
instead be satisfied with a true detection of natural 
personalities. 

There is certainly no lack of excellent books demonstrat- 
ing those. briefly sketched features. Already some time 
ago Otto Flake set up a standard in his Life of Ulrich von 
Hutten. This nobleman was, besides Martin Luther, the 
most eminent fighter for the Reformation in Germany, and 
against Papal predominance in countries outside Italy. 
He could be called the earliest modern German nationalist. 
Yet he was also an ardent propagator of classical studies, 
and author of vivacious dialogues and fascinating poems 
full of revolutionary fire and ruthless energy. His appear- 
ance has lived continuously in German memory. Now in 
this book the early sixteenth century, the great age of rebirth 
and reformation, shows up very vividly. We are grateful 
for the resuscitation of a time the slogan of which was, 
“It is a joy to live.” Another biography of Herr Flake 
deals with Marquis de Sade (published, as the previous 
work, by S. Fischer, Berlin), which has recently been 
translated into English by Edward Crankshaw. 

Usually these freely written biographies give rise to 
the impression of imaginative fiction. In most cases how- 
ever the reader moves on the safe ground of scholarship. 
Take for instance Hermann Wendel’s “‘ Danton ”’ (Rohwolt 
Verlag, Berlin), a work which owes its brilliance to the 


author’s accuracy. Indeed there is nothing more fascinat- 
ing than genuine life. Long enough has German bio- 
graphical literature had a strange gap: not one book 
existed to deal with the founder of the United States, whilst 
American and English publications about this man counted 
well over five hundred. Now at last Walther Reinhardt 
richly compensates us with a clever and discriminating 
biography of George Washington (Societats Verlag, Frank- 
furt). 

All who are interested in the history of the emancipa- 
tion of women will enjoy Eugen Miiller-Miinster’s ‘‘ Elisa- 
beth Ney” (K6hler und Amelang, Leipzig). It is the 
chequered life-story of the famous German sculptress 
whose astounding career plays during the Victorian epoch. 
She enjoyed a most perfect and happy marriage. Yet, 
be it in order to spite or to mock her hypocritical con- 
temporaries, this unusual woman never let the world know 
that the man with whom she lived was her husband. It 
is easy enough to picture the obstacles and difficulties she 
thus placed in her own way ! 


SIEGFRIED KOSTERICH. 


WEDLOCK. By Jakob Wasermann. 7s. 6d. 


(Allen & 
Unwin.) 


““Wedlock”’ is the greatest novel to appear in the 
English language since ‘‘ The Maurizius Case,” in its 
turn transcended only by ‘‘ The World’s Illusion ”’ ; nothing 
to approach ‘“‘ The World’s Illusion (Christian Wahn- 
schaffe) had appeared since Dostoievski: these three 
novels, together with others—some still in their original 
German, others turned into English or American—are all 
by the German, Jakob Wassermann. It is generally 
acknowledged that the loftiest peaks of the novel form 
were scaled by Dostoievski, Balzac, and the Tolstoy of 
“War and Peace’’: to claim that a man so little appre- 
ciated in this country as Wassermann should be regarded 
as the equal, or master, of these is to invite easy scepticism ; 
nevertheless I beg to advance this claim, and to invite 
the sceptic to read ‘‘ Wedlock.”’ 

Indeed if there is anyone who still cherishes a lingering 
faith in the novel as a world force, he may refresh his 
faith by reading it. It is the story of Laudin, a prominent 
divorce court counsel who is led astray in his blundering 
search for the truth within him, and who achieves salva- 
tion only through his wife and only after he has passed 
through purgatory and hell—a journey none the less 
searing because it is pursued within the confines of a 
modern city, beneath the eyes of fellow mortals, indifferent, 
puzzled, gloating or sympathetic. 

Doubtless this book will share the fate of its predecessors 
and be slickly pigeon-holed with the “ introspective ”’ 
novels; this because Wassermann is among the few 
living men capable of creative thought and apprehension, 
who, through the virtues, the failings, the passions of his 
characters, seems imperceptibly to build up a flawless 
synthesis of the abundant life. But what characters ! 
The spirit of man can only be revealed by action, and each 
of Wassermann’s characters is an actor in life: Laudin, 
whose final action in the book is to renounce his practice ; 
the starving student who forges just enough money, and 
no more, to keep alive himself and his sister with her 
child ; young Fraundorfer, the musician, who kills himself 
after a night of passion and disillusion; Luise Dercum, 
the transcendental actress whose face radiates purity 
and innocence, who passes through life, through the book, 
as the embodiment of uncontrol, annihilating the construc- 
tive strivings of all who come beneath the spell of her 
genius; Pia, the wife of Laudin, who quietly bears him 
away from chaos. 

If the vital and unceasing action of this book seems 
dwarfed by the thought contained in it, that is only proof 
of Wassermann’s control and apprehension; for all the 
action of the world is there in three hundred and fifty 
pages, and in addition something not often visible to 
man. It is a magnificent achievement. 


EDWARD CRANKSHAW. 
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FOR THE GOURMET 


When Madame Cooks. 
By Eric Weir. 5s. 


The Happy Glutton. 


(Philip Allan.) 


By Alin Laubreaux. 12s. 6d. (Nicholson & Watson.) 
Food for the Gods. 
By “ Lucullus.”” 7s. 6d. (Grant Richards.) 


The Hungry Traveller in France. 
By Norman Davey. tos. 6d. (Jonathan Cape.) 


Dinner With James. 
By Rose Henniker-Heaton. 6s. 


(Elkin Mathews & 
Marrot.) 


Eating and drinking have only comparatively recently 
been added to the topics of polite conversation in England. 
We are still apt to talk and write about these subjects a 
little self-consciously, as if we still remembered being 
taught in the nursery that “it is very rude to make 
remarks about the food.’’ Mr. Eric Weir, for instance, in 
““ When Madame Cooks,”’ adopts an air of terrific heartiness 
as if to convince himself that it is really the most natural 
thing in the world for an Englishman to discourse on food. 
His recipes are admirable, but his style is dismally facetious, 
and the would-be humorous illustrations even worse. 
Mr. Weir is like a host who provides an excellent dinner 
and then ruins his guest’s enjoyment of it by jovially 
slapping him on the back just at the moment when he is 
taking his first sip of the wine, or boisterously digging him 
in the ribs when he is settling down to appreciate the sole. 

There is the same self-consciousness, the same deter- 
mination to “ pass it off with a joke,’ in ‘‘ The Happy 
Glutton.’’ The author is a Frenchman, but the transla- 
tion has been illustrated by two Englishmen who have 
apparently been a little embarrassed by the seriousness 
with which this foreigner writes about eating, and have 
decorated the book with farcically amusing sketches 
which are as appropriate as a box of crackers on the 
dinner-table of a gourmet. But although M. Laubreaux 
treats his subject seriously, he does not treat it solemnly. 
His book is gay, witty and epigrammatic. It deals with 
its subject amusingly, but never, like the illustrations, 
merely facetiously. Described by the author as “an 
Essay on Cooking, considered both as a Fine Art and a 
Worldly Pleasure,’’ it is as readable, entertaining and 
useful a book on cookery as has appeared for some con- 
siderable time. 

The difference between ‘‘ Food for the Gods ’’ and ‘‘ The 
Happy Glutton ”’ is that the one is ‘‘ a book on cookery ”’ 
and the other “‘ a cookery book.’’ The anonymous author 
of ‘“‘ Food for the Gods ”’ is a well known hostess who has 
made no attempt to write what some booksellers now 
catalogue as “‘ culinary literature,’’ but has simply set 
down a selection of recipes which the publishers have 
arranged and printed with exceptional charm and dignity. 
In these days of gastronomical rhapsodies it is a relief to 
come upon a cookery book written by an author who 
leaves us to relish the recipes in peace instead of continually 
leaning over our shoulders and ecstatically smacking his 
lips over each new dish. 

“The Hungry Traveller in France ’’ is one of those rare 
books which deals with the art of eating in a style which 
is neither aggressively practical nor gushingly lyrical, which 
attempts to be neither witty nor philosophical over the 
subject, but treats it simply as one of the normal pleasures 
of life. It is written by an Englishman, but by one who 
‘regards his countrymen with little approval when he 
“meets them in France, for he knows only too well that 
when they discover a hotel famous for its food, in a year 
or so it is more likely to be famous for its jazz bands, its 
bar, and the excellence of its bathrooms rather than for 
the standard of the cooking. The book is planned as a 
series of four motor journeys across France, avoiding 
Paris. It is written for “the Traveller of Taste and 
Discretion, who will wisely order his meals to the enliven- 
ing of his intellect ; who is honestly epicure and honourably 
dilettante : who is old enough to have achieved a palate 
and young enough to have achieved a digestion: neither 


” 


crank nor snob, whose head is only perpendicularly above 
his stomach.’”’ This is one of those ideal travel books 
which serves equally well as a handbook for the journey 
or a book for the winter evening. 

“Dinner With James ”’ is neither a cookery book nor a 
book on cookery. It is not even a series of culinary 
essays. It can only be described as a cookery novel. It 
is the story of twelve dinners with James, of the food and 
the conversation, and of the charming and quite unexpected 
result of those evenings. As everybody who likes good 
food also appreciates good talk, there could not be a more 
perfect book for the gourmet than this combination of food 
and conversation. It is the ideal book for anybody con- 
demned to eat a solitary dinner, as the conversation is of 
just the right kind for the dinner table, light and amusing, 
avoiding any topic serious enough to distract one’s attention 
from the food and the wine. 5. N. 


MODERN SOUTH AMERICA. 
By C. W. Domville Fife. (At one time special correspondent 
of The Times.) 21s. net. (Seeley, Service.) 

In the relatively narrow compass of this one volume its 
author has succeeded in giving a remarkably clear view of 
South America as she really is. He has realised that her 
soul is not in her modernised and cosmopolitan great 
cities, but in the vastnesses in which lie the great and as 
yet illimitable wealth with which nature has endowed her. 

Part of this book deals with financial and commercial 
questions which to-day affect the various countries of 
South America, and, consequently, all those who have or 
seek to have dealings with those countries, and in this 
regard much sound, if not quite novel advice is offered to 
British manufacturers and importers. 

On other pages the reader is introduced to the various 
peoples of South America ; all too often classed altogether 
as one ethnological entity; whereas there is as much 
difference between the characteristics, both racial and born 
of environment, of the peoples of different South American 
nationalities as there is between those of the various Euro- 
pean countries. 

Mr. Fife disposes of the ‘‘ Dagos and Revolutions ” 
myth and points out that, during the last fifty years, there 
has been infinitely more political disturbances in Europe 
than in South America. 

Sufficient is said in this book concerning the ancient 
(and dead) civilisations of the sub-continent to arouse 
interest in their mysteries; and if the author has ven- 
tured on theoretic ground whereon ethnological authority 
still fears to tread, so little of the origins and developments 
of those civilisations appears to be ascertainable that any 
one of the many hypotheses put forward concerning them 
may perhaps be said to be almost as plausible as any other. 

Word pictures are given of the marvellous scenery of 
South America: the stupendous magnificence of that of 
the great Andean range; the Scandinavian mountains, 
forests and lakes of the South of Argentina; and 
the sub-tropical fairyland which is the neighbourhood of 
the great waterfalls of Iguazu; greater, if the measure- 
ments of annual flow of water over them, of height and 
breadth are taken together, than those of Niagara or the 
Zambesi Victoria Falls, and greater again are the falls 
of Guayra, in the ‘‘ Green Hell”’ hinterland of Brazil. 

The latter are unpleasantly difficult of access, but the 
falls ot Iguazu easily and pleasantly reached, should be 
far better known than they seem to be. 

As will have been gathered from this brief notice, there 
is much in this book of real interest, readably presented. 
That there should be several errors in Spanish words intro- 
duced is strange since the author has quite evidently made 
personal acquaintance with the places and peoples he 
describes, as instance ‘‘ Conquistadore’’ appears at the 
foot of a full-page illustration, and is repeated further in 
the text. Portinos, for Portenos, being a localism, may be 
more excusable, but there are several other similar errors 
the occurrence of which is surprising in a book otherwise so 
well printed and got up. Gorvbon Ross. 
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SPIRITUALISM AND ITS PROBLEMS 


Arthur Conan Doyle. 


By the Rev. John Lamond, D.D. Epilogue by Lady 
Conan Doyle. 6d. (Murray.) 


Psychic Adventures in New York. 

By Dr. Neville Whymant. 2s.6d. (Morley & Kennerley.) 

By H. Dennis Bradley. 


by G. H. Lethem 


In Dr. John Lamond’s Memoir, Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 
is revealed as a man of great versatility—story-writer, 
novelist, poet, historian, righter of judicial errors, solver 
of mysteries, keen sportsman and, finally, propagandist of 
experimental and philosophical Spiritualism. All these 
phases are brought under review by Dr. Lamond and 
some interesting details are given which are not to be 
found in Sir Arthur’s autobiographical ‘‘ Memories and 
Adventures,’ but the main object of the Memoir is to 
tell the story of how the creator of ‘‘ Sherlock Holmes ”’ 
became convinced of the truth of Spiritualism and why 
he devoted the last decade of his life to its propaganda by 
voice and pen. Incidentally, Dr. Lamond makes the 
astonishing disclosure that in direct expenditure and de- 
crease of income—due chiefly to the time given to lecture 
tours and the writing of unremunerative psychic books— 
Sir Arthur was out of pocket to the extent of at least 
£200,000, ‘‘ a fairly hefty sum to sacrifice for one’s prin- 
ciples.”’ 

In the first part of the Memoir, Dr. Lamond (who is 
a retired clergyman of the Church of Scotland and an 
author of repute) deals rapidly but interestingly with Sir 
Arthur’s general literary work—claiming, amongst other 
things, that his poems are worthy of greater attention 
than they have yet received. The second and larger part 
is devoted entirely to Sir Arthur’s spiritualistic writings 
and activities. 

In her epilogue, Lady Conan Doyle ridicules the sugges- 
tion, often made, that in regard to Spiritualism Sir Arthur 
was credulous and allowed himself to be gulled. She says 
he ‘‘ truly had a Sherlock Holmes brain,’’ and that many 
times, without leaving his study, by deductive methods he 
solved mysteries by which the police had been baffled. 
‘‘ This,’ she writes, “is the man of whom, after over forty 
years of research and investigation into the subject of 
Spiritualism, analysing and weighing the evidence so 
carefully at every step, the ignorant prejudiced critic airily 
says, ‘Oh, he was gulled.’ Easier far to gull the foolish 
‘ know-all’ critic’s brain than one corner of my husband’s 
keenly penetrating and marvellously balanced one.”’ 

It is probable that there will 
be other and more critical books 
dealing with Sir Arthur’s literary 
work, but Dr. Lamond’s Memoir 
may be accepted as authorita- 
tive in regard to all the phases 
of his. connection with 
Spiritualism and Psychic Re- 
search. 

In ‘‘ Psychic Adventures in 
New York” Dr. Neville Why- 
mant gives the authentic version 
of a story which has appeared 
in many forms in the press and 
in magazines and which is 
frequently quoted as irrefutable 
proof of the reality of human 
survival and the possibility of 
intelligent after- death com- 
munication. Yet Dr. Why- 
mant’s opening words are: “I 
am not a Spiritualist. I am 


Ios. 6d. (Laurie.) 


not in any way connected with 
psychic research societies.” 
Briefly told, his story is that, 
being able to 
languages, 


speak many 
including Chinese, 


Dr. Whymant was invited during October, 1926, to attend 
a ‘‘ voice séance’”’ at the house of Judge Cannon in New 
York, in order that he might interpret messages which 
“came through” in tongues unknown to any of the 
regular sitters. He went, and during the evening had a 
long conversation with a ‘‘ Voice ’’—independent, so far as 
he could make out, of the medium or the sitters—which 
spoke fluently in archaic Chinese, claimed to represent 
Confucius, answered erudite questions readily, and recited 
an old and little-understood poem in a manner which gave 
it a meaning never suspected by modern Chinese scholars. 
Dr. Whymant advances reasons why it was ‘‘ manifestly 
impossible ’’ for the ‘‘ Voice’’ to be that of the medium 
(George Valiantine) and also why thought transference 
should be ruled out as an explanation of the information it 
gave. Beyond these negative conclusions he does not go 
—leaving it to others to elucidate the problem. 

Commenting on the story in a foreword to the book, 
Sir Oliver Lodge says that ‘‘ on any view it is an extra- 
ordinary phenomenon well worthy of study,” and he 
expresses the hope that “ scholars will give Dr. Whymant 
a fair hearing.”’ Considering the international reputation 
of Dr. Whymant as a linguist and an Oriental scholar, that 
does not seem too much to expect? 

Mr. H. Dennis Bradley’s book ‘“. .. And After’’ is 
largely taken up with a discussion of phenomena obtained 
in this country and on the Continent through the medium- 
ship of Valiantine, including Dr. Whymant’s experiences. 
He defends Valiantine vigorously from criticisms advanced 
by German and Italian investigators and asserts definitely 
that ‘‘ Voices’? heard in his presence give undoubted 
proof of the survival of people he has known. Also, Mr. 
Bradley states that he himself has developed ‘‘ Voice” 
mediumship so that he can obtain evidential communica- 
tions without the help of Valiantine or any other medium. 
Yet, in the closing chapters of his book he accuses Valiantine 
of trickery in connection with certain rather obscure 
finger-print experiments carried through at his (Mr. Brad- 
ley’s) residence near London. He also accuses other two 
American mediums of fraudulent practices during their 
recent visits to London, denounces the religious presentation 
of Spiritualism as ‘“‘a farce’’ (he is himself a Roman 
Catholic), and attacks the Society for Psychical Research 
because of what he regards as its ultra-conservative attitude 
to supernormal phenomena. As the expression of the 
views of a versatile and fearless investigator the book is 
interesting ; but as these views are in direct opposition 
to those of investigators of at least equal experience— 
both as regards Psychical Research and Spiritualism—they 
cannot fairly be regarded as conclusive. 


In his New Forest Garden, 1929. 
From “ Arthur Conan Doyle,” by Rev. John Lamond (John Murray). 
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SIR WALTER SCOTT 


Scott in Sunshine and Shadow : The Tribute of His Friends. 
By W. Forbes Gray. 12s. 6d. (Methuen.) 


A man of many friendships, some of the finest things 
in literature are Sir Walter Scott’s letters to his intimates 
as well as not a few, to be sure, of his intimates’ letters to 
himself. And some of the most pleasurable experiences in 
a literary man’s career gather about the hosts of those 
who. could speak of Scott in terms of dear and familiar 
acquaintanceship. Several years since, Mrs. Florence 
MacCann devoted an attractive volume to this subject, 
presenting an array of brightly limned cameos of Scott’s 
friends amongst all classes—a book which Scott-lovers 
were pleased to welcome at 
the time. Mr. Forbes Gray 
(a reliable Scott enthusiast) 
has given us here an equally 
attractive account of a 
further group of associates— 
chiefly menfolk, most of whom 
Scott took to his heart after his 
own generous and loyal fashion. 
Only four in the grotp were 
not dealt with by Mrs. MacCann. 
Be it said at once that every 
worshipper in the Waverley 
temple will yield as grateful a 
response to Mr. Gray’s book as 
was given to its predecessor 
upon the like theme. For 
everything connected with 
Scott is of perennial interest, 
and perhaps especially ;now 
with the centenary of his death 
close at hand. There is still 
much to say about the man 
and his work (the subject seems 
inexhaustible), notwithstanding 
all that has been written. It 
is not true, as has been alleged, 
that Scott is becoming 
neglected. For very many he 
is as much as ever the centre 
of their literary universe, so 
that even the smallest frag- 
ments of fresh information 
(for these continually crop 
up) must find new niches in the shrine of their loving 
remembrance of him. 

Each of Mr. Gray’s Scott’s menfolk (as might be ex- 
pected) figures frequently in the pages of Lockhart’s great 
Biography, and much of his discoursing is of course drawn 
from that source. Makers of the romancist naturally 
appear in the list, and let us see to what vast extent (on 
his own admission) Scott was indebted for their aid. There 
is Joseph Train, for instance, that Galloway gauger who 
brought so much grist to the Scott mill. We might indeed 
never have had such a novel as ‘‘ Guy Mannering”’ (the 
author’s own favourite), or perhaps others in the Waverley 
galaxy, but for the friendship of Train, who sacrificed his 


own laudable aspirations in literature to become a kind 
of ‘“‘delver’’ for Scott. By this act of self-abnegation 
Train has immortalised himself in a way he could not 
have accomplished otherwise. It would have been for- 
gotten long ago if the little collection of his own poems 
—‘ Strains of the Mountain Muse” (a very scarce 
volume, by the way) had not, quite accidentally, fallen 
under Scott’s notice in Ballantyne’s printing office. 
Willie Laidlaw again, who was the most intimate of 
Scott’s humbler friends, had a great deal to do with 
the making of the ‘“ Minstrelsy,’’ and consequently in 
the shaping of the future ‘‘ King of the Romantics.’’ So 
had Lady Louisa Stuart, that so distinctive type of the 
old and cultured Scottish gentlewoman (extinct now) 
who was one of the wisest 
counsellors Scott ever had, 
continually offering sage sug- 
gestions, by which points in 
the Waverleys became more 
explicit, and curious errors and 
slips were rectified. The Lady 
Louisa sketch is in a way the 
best of Mr. Gray’s bunch 
of Scott notables, although 
it is but fair to say that 
there is not one of his 
chapters which is not instinct 
with a discrimination  evi- 
dencing the true Scott student, 
and charged with that per- 
fect spirit of sympathy the 
present-day friends of Scott 
cannot but feel towards his 
friends of the past—Erskine, 
and Adolphus, and Rose, and 
Gell, and others, who have 
magnanimous and _ satisfying 
mention in this thoroughly 
admirable and well-conceived 
tribute to the Master of Abbots- 
ford. 

A particularly excellent piece 
of work falls within the 
final pages, where Mr. Gray 
expatiates on American 
impressions of Scott and the 
phenomenal success of the 
early Waverleys beyond 
the Atlantic. It is extraordinary to learn that there 
is yet alive a lady who, as a child, was dandled on 
Scott’s knee as far back as 1825. She is a hundred 
and ten years old, and most certainly is the last living 
link between Scott’s day and ours. Brought up within 
a short hail of Abbotsford, I have spoken with many 
who were acquainted with Scott, with many who had 
seen him often, and, long ago, with one who also in 
her childhood sat on his knee. She died in 1900. But 
after a hundred and five years, to recount an incident 
such as this Irish lady is able to do, must surely be a 
very apotheosis of Memory ! 


Sir Walter Scott. 


From the painting by Sir Edwin Landseer in the National 
Portrait Gallery. 


Dr. W. S. CROCKETT. 


SALMON FISHING. 
By Eric Taverner. (‘ The Lonsdale” Library.) Vol. X. 
With 307 illustrations. 25s. (Seeley, Service.) 

The angler, like the mountaineer, seems unduly gifted 
with urbanity of outlook and a felicitous grace of style. 
What is very odd and extremely fascinating is the capacity 
of the angler to be technical and readable at the same 
time. 

I cannot conceive of a book fuller of detailed informa- 
tion than Mr. Taverner’s. His erudition in the matter 
of tying salmon-flies and of fishing with the sunk-fly 
would be bewildering were not his style so easy. 

This combination of the informative and entertaining 
may be gauged from a typical paragraph : 


“‘What then is a salmon fly? Or rather, why does a 
salmon take it ? It is not a conscious imitation of any form 
of food taken by the salmon in the sea; the nature of the 
marine food of salmon was unknown when flies were first 
invented. But to rule out imitation is to state only half 
the case. The fly may be a suggestion of some form of salmon 
foods. . . . Can the fly have some resemblance to a marine 
form of food? A likeness due to colour, shape, size or be- 
haviour? ... The Silver Grey has been described as a 
marvellous representation of a shrimp. ... Personally I 
think curiosity is a solution more likely to satisfy that branch 
of the problem. There is also the theory of anger and of 
the desire in salmon to seize, kill, or destroy anything that 
annoys them.” 

And when there is no longer need to inform, his thoughts 
take lyric shape: 


“Hampshire Itchen and Highland Dee—ore in their 
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clearness and in the perfect fish they yield ! There are found 
angler’s joy and the fundamental things of angling—the 
inquiring mind—delicacy hand in hand with the craft of 
the hunter—watermanship—unfettered thought and freedom 
from the shackles of outworn theory and tradition—wise 
pruning of unfruitful growth—the power to build with true 
vision upon the solid work men did in the past—and, greater 
still, a striving towards the fish’s point of view.” 


In a book of this nature a good deal must depend upon 
the pictures and diagrams, and in addition to excellent 
photographs of famous salmon rivers there are admirable 
drawings showing at what angle a rod should or should not 
be held. There are, too, coloured plates of the several 
sorts of fly recommended. 

In addition to Mr. Taverner’s fully documented chapters 
on the practice of fishing with the sunk-fly, there are 
chapfers on greased-line fishing by Mr. D. H. E. Wood, on 
dry-fly fishing by G. M. L. La Branche, shrimp-fishing by 
Mr. C. G. Heywood, and a delightful chapter on scales by 
Mr. W. J. M. Menzies. There are oddly like finger-prints. 
Mr. John Rennie writes on the Shannon, Captain A. F. L. 
Bacon on the legal aspect of fishing, Mr. Eric Parker on 
‘““Some Names of Salmon Pools,’’ and there is even a 
chapter by Commander Wyndham Forbes on “ The Cooking 
of Fish.” 

There is a succinct epitome of all the literature of 
angling, a full life-history of salmon and a scientific de- 
scription of the essential needs in a salmon river. 

Altogether, like all its predecessors in this library, this 
volume seems pretty well to exhaust its subject and yet 
to do so without any sign of heaviness. It is attractively 
printed and bound, and altogether a worthy successor to 
its nine predecessors. S. P. B. M. 


BOOKS OF HOPE 


The Meaning of Psychoanalysis. 
By Martin W. Peck, M.D. 6s. (Jarrolds.) 


Psychology and the Individual. 
By Rev. R. S. Birch, M.A., Ph.D. 5s. 


Motives of Conduct in Children. 
By Dr. Alice Hutchison. 6s. 


The Gateways of Learning. 
By Margaret Drummond, M.A., F.E.I.S. 6s. (Uni- 
versity of London Press.) 


(Sampson Low.) 


(Jarrolds.) 


“Books of Hope’”’ because they breathe the spirit of 
tolerance and understanding. The days of harsh judg- 
ments and loosely applied labels, of arbitrary divisions into 
“good and “bad,” “moral” and “immoral” are 
passing. To understand, not to condemn, is the key-note 
of those in authority, whether in school or state. All new 
ideas are subjected to misrepresentation, distortion, exag- 
geration and exploitation. The pioneer toils and experi- 
ments, only to see his discoveries ridiculed by the careless 
and exploited by the adventurer. Psychoanalysis is nc 
exception to the rule. 

“‘ The Meaning of Psychoanalysis ’’ is an introduction to 
this vast-new field of inquiry. There is a sketch of the 
early work of Freud, a description of the method of treat- 
ment, and several actual cases are described in some detail 
at the end of the book. The author does not pretend to 
add anything new, he wishes rather to introduce the sub- 
ject to the earnest but uninformed inquirer. It is obvious 
that psychoanalysis handled carelessly or maliciously is as 
dangerous to the mental and moral health, as carelessly 
handled gunpowder is to life and limb. It is far too early 
yet to discover whether the exponents of this new doctrine 
claim too much for it, but it is undeniable that it demands 
serious study. . 

“‘ Psychology and the Individual ’’ comes as a challenge 
both to those who think that organised Religion is a bar 
to Progress, and to those who cling to the quaint 
idea that faith in God is incompatible with intel- 
lectual reasoning. For centuries men sought spiritual 
health by ignoring or torturing the body. The Rev. R. S. 
Birch in this thoughtful study claims that spiritual 
health must be attained, not by ignoring but by under- 
standing the body. Behaviour which was_ unhesi- 


tatingly put down to defects of character or tempera- 
ment to be dealt with by stern discipline is now traced to 
purely physical causes. Modern life may still have its 
defects, but at any rate we do not now attribute the screams 
of a baby tortured by indigestion to ‘‘ temper,’’ or the 
inertia of a poisoned body to “ laziness.’’ Diseases of the 
nervous system are no longer dismissed with a contemptuous 
shrug as “‘nerves’”’ or “ hysteria.”” The all-embracing, 
comprehensive and convenient word “ sin” is out of date, 
not because people are less concerned about right doing, 
but because they realise that to put a name to things is not 
necessarily to understand them. The modern minister no 
longer feels that theological platitudes or traditional cere- 
monies are adequate to meet the needs of the minds and 
souls of those in his charge. His task is much more difficult. 

Research for the sake of research has its value, but the 
man who has to deal with daily practical problems finds 
that there must be application, as well as pursuit, of know- 
ledge. The true value of knowledge is in its application 
to human needs. The author of this absorbing and human 
book has proved that, and this record of his work is of real 
value to those who minister to the minds and hearts of 
their fellows. 

‘Motives of Conduct in Children,” as the title implies, 
deals with the application of psychology to the special 
problems of the young. In the plainest possible language 
and the simplest manner, Dr. Alice Hutchison advises on 
the problems of behaviour which have distressed many an 
anxious mother and teacher. So well does the author 
combine technical knowledge with unlimited common 
sense, that we cannot imagine a more helpful book for the 
lay reader. 

Childish ailments, ‘“‘ peccadilloes,’’ and harmful habits 
are explained, and valuable suggestions for their cure are 
made. The value of the book is justly gauged by its con- 
cluding sentence. ‘‘ Above all, let us remember that the 
use of overmuch psychological terminology may blur the 
issue, and that a simple common-sense approach, com- 
bined with tranquillity of mind, will in itself carry us far 
towards the goal which we have in view.”” Unlike so many 
physicians, Dr. Hutchison practises what she preaches. 

Old-fashioned mothers used to approach the powder 
through the jam. Margaret Drummond in her book, ‘‘ The 
Gateway of Learning,” rather reverses the process. 


M.-P. 


THE WAITING ROOM. 
By Irene Petch. 3s. 6d. (Blackwell.) 


In his foreword to this volume—which is in substance 
the volume to which Messrs. Mathews & Marrot awarded 
the medal offered for the best unpublished book of verse 
at the Festival of Arts and Letters organised in 1927 
by the Panton Arts Club—the late Mr. St. John Adcock 
writes: ‘‘It is the beauty of common things that gives 
them (i.e. these poems) their charm and sensitive emotional 
quality, and the intense feeling for all that beauty, soon 
to be lost, which is the pathos of the poignantly realistic 
poem which lends its title to the volume.’”’ Indeed it is 
Miss Petch’s ardent response to the beauty of life that 
is the subject of most of her poems, whether inspired by 
Kreisler playing at the Albert Hall, the restful shade of 
a cathedral, the thought of Keats taking his last look at 
England, or an old man hawking chrysanthemums in 
the London streets. Tenderly, sensitively she sings the 
sight of this beauty. permeating life; and if her verses 
sometimes lack the inevitability, the authority, that is 
the hall-mark of all true poetry, they are at least an ade- 
quate expression of a charming and sensitive personality. 


BREVITIES 
Nature’s Message.’’ By Marjorie Crosbie. 1s. 6d. 
(Birmingham : Cornish.) 
A choice little collection of poems which reflect, with 
simple sincerity and delicacy of touch, the pageant of 


the months in nature. A definite breath of the country 
blows through its pages. 
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Novel Notes 


TO-MORROW—AND YESTERDAY 


Our Street. 

By Compton Mackenzie. 7s. 6d. (Cassell.) 
Apartments To Let. 

By Norah Hoult. 7s. 6d. (Heinemann.) 

Mr. Compton Mackenzie has written a kind of London 
*‘Cranford,”” taking a street in West Kensington and 
its eminently genteel 
residents for the 
material, and 
choosing for his 
period one that 
seems to us now 
almost as remote as 
the leisurely days of 
Miss Jenkyns and 
Miss Matty —the 
period round about 
Queen Victoria’s 
Jubilee. He writes 
of faded lives be- 
longing to a London 
that has faded into 
a dim memory; 
we hear the jingle 
of hansom cabs, 
the blare of German bands, the echo of old street cries 
that have ages since drifted into silence—or perhaps one 
should say more aptly have been drowned by the noise 
of modern London. We see the General, “‘ slim and upright 
in his grey frock-coat’’; the Dickensian Mr. Lockett 
with his curly mutton-chop whiskers ; Miss Lockett sallying 
forth to the “ Terrace ’’ to buy a new ribbon for her cap ; 
and the children of the street—the wild, unruly Spinks, 
the young Gurneys with their despotic governess, the 
Bond baby being wheeled out in his pram. It is all done 
with charm and delicacy, and is like opening a family album, 
fragrant with long dead flowers pressed between its pages, 
though what we see is not only people who have gone, 
types that have ceased to be, but a whole street, a whole 
era. There is a thread of romance running through the 
anecdotes concerning the various houses, a fragile love 
interest which reaches a happy conclusion. Apart from 
this, each house has its own story of residents who come 
and go, or come and stay, and we know what the other 
residents thought about them, how they visited them, or 
didn’t, and what it was like to live in an extremely re- 
spectable neighbourhood in the eighties and_ nineties. 
Even before the boy whose memories make up this book 
grew to be more than a boy the street began to change, 
to deteriorate ; the Linwoods who rented number twenty- 
five started to take in paying guests, and so the plebeian 
tide encroached on a select suburb. Mr. Mackenzie has 
chosen an idea that might well have appealed to Barrie, 
or Mrs. Gaskell, or Dickens; not that he imitates, for he 
is entirely himself—himself in a tender, reminiscent mood, 
combining well-balanced sentiment with delightful humour. 

In a way Miss Norah Hoult’s theme is something similar, 
but instead of a whole street she has taken a single house, 
a lodging-house in Drakeferry Road, Westminster, and 
shows us the lives of the occupants from the basement up. 
Her earlier books, ‘‘ Poor Women ”’ and ‘‘ Time, Gentlemen ! 
Time!” revealed her exquisite understanding of human 
character, her conception of the comedy, the beauty, the 
sadness of life, and in ‘‘ Apartments To Let’ her people 
are, if possible, even more pathetic and amusing in their 
uncompromising naturalness. The book concerns itself 
mainly with common, everyday events—events at least 
common enough in a great city—and with commonplace 


Portrait by 
E. O. Hoppé. 


Mr. Stephen 
McKenna. 


Beyond Hell. 
By Stephen McKenna. 
The Golden Carpet. 


By Alice Williamson (Mrs. C. N. Williamson). 
{Chapman & Hall.) 


7s. 6d. (Chapman & Hall.) 


7s. 6d. 


men and women such as make up an average London crowd. 
There is the young architect with his disappointing love 
affair; there is Lena Crossley, fast, worldly-wise, yet 
somehow good at heart, and, when we get a glimpse of her 
inner self, touching our sympathy; there is the landlady 
with her varicose veins, and lonely Josephine Moore, 
abnormally sensitive, afraid of the world, of people, of 
heiself. thers tuo come into the story, all drawn with 
a masterly deftness. Miss Hoult has built from ordinary 
matter a book of powerful originality: ‘‘ Apartments To 
Let "’ is as interesting as life. 

Mr. Compton Mackenzie writes of a time gone for ever ; 
Miss Hoult of the present day; but Mr. Stephen McKenna 
makes an expedition into the future, and in his new novel, 
“ Beyond Hell,”” shows us what might happen if capital 
punishment were abolished and murderers transported 
to a South Sea island to be given a fresh chance. The 
story is told by a university professor who has interested 
himself in the experiment and is commissioned to report 
on its progress. Antony Druid, a young man of his ac- 
quaintance, convicted of murder, has been sent out there, 
and the professor contrives to take as his secretary the 
girl Antony loves. In theory the convict settlement seems 
full of promise. ‘‘ They have opportunity of leading free 
and useful lives,’’ the professor explains. ‘‘ Within the 
limits of their own republic, of course. . . . Now Tony is 
a qualified physician and surgeon. In all essentials his 
work will be the same as if he had accepted an appoint- 
ment in our colonial medical service. . . .’"’ How feasible 
itsounds. But the Governor’s A.D.C. sums up the tragedy ; 
“Apart from the petty social vanity of wanting to be 
better than their neighbours, these people have no single 
one of the incentives that inspire other men. Power ? 
Fame? Even rehabilitation is denied them. Fear ? 
They've nothing to be afraid of, not even old age or sick- 
ness. Greed ? What’s the use of piling up wealth here ? 
In hell—if Father Milligan will pardon me—the damned 
are at least eternally tormented ; and, so long as a man 
suffers, he hopes for relief. On Sunday Island there is 
no physical suffering, therefore no hope of better things 
by escaping it. That’s why we say this place is beyond 
hell. . . .’’. The miserable monotony ends in a revolution, 
and the professor imagines he himself is going to remain 
a prisoner on the island to the end of his days; but he 
manages to come back to civilised society with his report 
after all. This may not offer a solution to the problem 
of capital punishment, but it is an excellent story, and 
has the added merit of being distinctly topical. 

In ‘‘ The Golden Carpet ’’ Mrs. C. N. Williamson gives 
us what is virtually a defence of the French Foreign Legion. 
After personal investigation she has become convinced 
that the Legion has been much maligned, and in an ex- 
citing tale of a young Canadian who joins it to hide from 
the law (though he is not really deserving of the law’s 
vengeance) she endeavours to reproduce the spirit of 
courage and self-sacrifice which she says animates the 
Legionnaires. ‘There are really three stories in this book, 
their connecting link being Monsieur Zagha, who keeps 
“the most beautiful shop in Algiers,’’ but ‘‘ Tiger Ride,”’ 
the story of the Foreign Legion, is considerably the longest. 
All are rich with the glow and colour of Algerian life, 
which the author knows so intimately, and tell of romantic 
love and brave adventure. 


A. A. 
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MAID IN WAITING. 
By John Galsworthy. 7s. 6d. 


The diligent reader of ‘‘ The Forsyte Saga’”’ will re- 
member the guests at Fleur’s wedding. The left aisle 
was devoted to Forsytes, Haymans and Tweetymans, 
friends of the bride and the reader, while the right aisle, 
with its complementary friends of the bridegroom, con- 
tained an assortment of Monts, Charwells and Muskhams. 
These guests meant little enough to the student of Forsyte 
fortunes, but in later novels Mr. Galsworthy has turned 
a more interested eye on Sir Lawrence Mont and other 
members and relatives of the Mont family. In ‘‘ Maid in 
Waiting,” the first non-Forsyte novel that he has written 
since 1919, he presents a study of the Charwells (or Cherrells, 
as he phonetically writes the name); and as usual he 
attempts to combine the narration of a good story with 
the analysis of a social type. 

It can be taken for granted that he has told a good 
story. Even in ‘“‘ The Silver Spoon ’”’ and ‘‘ Swan Song,” 
when the egregious Fleur became more and more tiresome 
from chapter to chapter, Mr. Galsworthy held the reader’s 
attention by his old skill in weaving a plot; and the 
fortunes of young Hubert Cherrell now provide him with 
an excellent subject for a tale of political and aristocratic 
wire-pulling, tinged inevitably with romance. In the 
course of an archzological expedition to Bolivia Hubert 
had shot and killed a half-caste, and although his action 
was taken in self-defence it raised a pretty problem when 
Bolivia demanded his extradition on a charge of murder. 
Mr. Galsworthy shows us Hubert’s friends and relations 
pulling every wire within reach to avert the impending 
doom; and the chief of the wire-pullers is his sister, 
Dinny Cherrell, of whom it is said that she would make 
a good lady-in-waiting because she is so unselfish. Peers, 
cabinet ministers and other persons of influence adorn 
the plot, with which the respective love-affairs of Hubert 
and Dinny are mixed; and as though to show that mis- 
fortunes never come singly, Mr. Galsworthy has added to 
the main story the episode of Diana Ferse and her husband’s 
disastrous return from a mental home. 

The actual incidents of ‘‘ Maid in Waiting ’’ are worked 
out in Mr. Galsworthy’s best vein, but he has been less 
successful in his social analysis. He is trying to describe 
the kind of aristocratic family which exists quietly in the 
background of English life, and his view of the type is 
explained by Fleur after a visit to Condaford Grange, 
where the Cherrells have lived for more than seven hundred 
years : 


(Heinemann.) 


‘* Well, I always tell Michael that your side of his family 
is one of the least expressed and most interesting phenomena 
left in England. You’re wholly unvocal, utterly out of the 
limelight. Too unsensational for the novelists, and yet 
you’re there, and go on being there, and I don’t quite know 
how. Every mortal thing’s against you, from Death Duties 
down to gramophones. But you persist generally at the 
ends of the earth, doing things that nobody knows or cares 
anything about. Most of your sort haven’t even got Conda- 
fords now to come home and die in; and yet-you still have 
roots, and a sense of duty.” 

The analysis of such a family in the light of post-War 
conditions is a task which would have admirably suited 
Mr. Galsworthy at one stage of his career as a novelist. 
But in ‘‘ Maid in Waiting,’”’ the analysis is largely super- 
ficial and does not contain that progressive deepening of 
insight which was to be found in “ The Forsyte Saga.” 
The Cherrells are defined and their reactions to a particular 
crisis are faithfully shown; but the very concentration of 
dramatic interest seems to have prevented Mr. Galsworthy 
from giving the wider general survey which might have 
been expected. His novel in fact is written as though 
it were a play. The study of character does not extend 
beyond the actual incidents of the story. 

Some years ago Mr. James Agate observed that ‘‘ Loyal- 
ties’? was ‘“ thundering bad Galsworthy, but very good 
anybody else.’’ A gentler form of this criticism might 
be applied to ‘‘ Maid in Waiting,” for although it is only 
moderate Galsworthy it is certainly a very readable novel. 
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FIRST NOVELS 


Gentlemen’s Daughters. 
By Margaret Masterman. 7s. 6d. 
son.) 


(Nicholson & Wat- 


The Fortnight in September. 
By R. C. Sherriff. 7s. 6d. (Gollancz.) 


Shepherds’ Calendar. 
By Ian Macpherson. 7s. 6d. 
Rhymer’s Wake. 
By Mary MacCarvill. 5s. 


The Jury of Death. 
By Robert Collyer Washburn. 7s. 6d. (Stanley Paul.; 


(Jonathan Cape.) 


(Murray.) 


The Secret of the Swamp. 
By George Bettany. 7s. 6d. (Skeffington.) 


The Green Light. 


By Louise Landon. 7s. 6d. (Stanley Paul.) 


Among recent first novels there are four which have 
attracted very considerable attention, two of them being, 
in my opinion, fully entitled to rank among the best first 
novels of any year. 

The two which stand out thus are Mr. R. C. Sherriff’s 
“‘ The Fortnight in September ’’ and Miss Margaret Master- 
man’s ‘‘ Gentlemen’s Daughters.’”” These two books would 
have been received with interest whatever their character. 
Mr. Sherriff is of course the author of that most successful 
play ‘‘ Journey’s End,’’ and the literary and dramatic 
world wondered whether he had exhausted his abilities in 
that one effort, as one always wonders when an initial 
success is so marked. It is interesting, too, that he should 
have been willing to leave dramatic writing, at all events 
for a time, and try his hand at another art-form. Such 
an experiment is a perilous one, and many authors have 
found the result disastrous. Only one or two outstanding 
writers have succeeded with both book and play. 

Miss Masterman’s debut is interesting partly because of 
her family connections. She comes of literary stock on 
both sides. Her father, the late Mr. Charles Masterman, 


Portrait by Howard Coster 


Maud Flannery. 
Author of “ Late Bridegroom.” 


by R. S. Forman 


Mafiana. 
By M. D. Turner, 


Grapes of Canaan. 

By Elma Levinger. 7s. 6d. (Jarrolds.) 
An Entirely Different Woman. 

By George Froeschel. 7s. 6d. (Jarrolds.\ 


7s. 6d. (Alston Rivers.) 


Summer’s Lease. 

By Dorothy Cunynghame. 7s. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 
Late Bridegroom. 

By Maud Flannery. 7s. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 
Scarlet on Snow. 

By Kenneth Champion Thomas. 7s. 6d. (Jarrolds.) 
The Room With No Escape. 

By Alex Barber. 7s. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 


Miner. 
By F.C. Boden. 6s. (Dent.) 


was a politician and social worker of great reputation, but 
it was when he put pen to paper that his real talents had 
their proper opportunity. On her mother’s side Miss 
Masterman is a Lyttelton, and though we have not had 
many books from that illustrious family, everyone knows 
how intimately they have been concerned with the world 
of culture for at least three generations. It was inevitable 
that Miss Margaret Masterman should write; it is matter 
for sincere congratulation that she should write so well. 

““Gentlemen’s Daughters ”’ is a perfectly straightforward 
school story, entirely devoid of both sentimentality and 
sensationalism. It is based as firmly on reality and 
common sense as Miss Wynne Wilson’s “ Early Closing,” 
which I reviewed in the October Bookman. It is of 
course entirely different from ‘‘ Early Closing”’ in all 
other ways, for it is written round a girls’ school, and 
there is hardly a point at which boys’ and girls’ schools 
touch. I do not imagine that all girls’ schools are like 
Redcliffe (I almost wrote “ as bad as Redcliffe,” which 
would not be fair, for though Miss Masterman does not 
disguise the pungency of her criticisms of the school, I 
do not think she has no kindly sentiments towards it or 
thinks it wholly bad, nor means her readers to, either). 
I suppose up to a point this book should be regarded as 
a “‘ novel with a purpose,” for I think of its author as 
setting out deliberately to expose some of the weaknesses 
of the girls’ school system. But the book has none of the 
defects of such stories, and this is due to the fact that 
Miss Masterman is an artist first and reformer afterwards. 
Having got her theme, she proceeded to deal with it as 
though she had no ulterior motive. She loses herself 
entirely in the characters of the people she has created. 
The result is that she has given us a very good book. 
All the same I shall be surprised if the book does not 
achieve its purpose so far as causing much heart-burning 
in scholastic circles, and it may well be that head mistresses 
and boards of governors will profit by it, at least to the 
extent of not being taken in by the meretricious attractive- 
ness of such highly undesirable assistants as Miss Jackson. 
I have one mild criticism to make, and that concerns the 
very last line of the book. I believe that if Miss Master- 
man considers it carefully she will agree with me that it 
is not merely unnecessary: it is both obvious and rather 
cheap. 


Miss Masterman succeeds in interesting us in the thoughts 
and actions of a number of very ordinary schoolgirls 
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Mr. Sherriff does the same with a commonplace city 
clerk and his commonplace family. Rather unexpectedly 
Mr. Sherriff deals with his theme entirely undramatically ; 
the method is purely narrative, an almost day-by-day 
record of a very ordinary seaside holiday. To one or other 
of the four members of the family the fortnight brings 
incidents which mean more to them than lies on the surface, 
and Mr. Sherriff very sympathetically opens to the reader 
the doors of the four hearts and lets him see how the 
simplest events may have important reactions on the 
spirits of man. 

‘““Shepherd’s Calendar,’”” by Mr. Ian Macpherson, is a 
Scottish story in which the tearful smile of the “ kailyard 
school ’’ struggles unsuccessfully for mastery with a modern 
realism which owes, something to such writers as Theodore 
Dreiser. The result of this struggle is a not unpleasing, but 
yet not quite satisfactory, story. At the hand of a master, 
Crockett, Barrie or Ian Maclaren, one took lilac sun- 
bonnets, bonnie brier-bushes and little ministers at their 
face value, and, at all events while one read, accepted 
them as belonging to life. Obtruding upon the, at times, 
savage realism of Mr. Macpherson’s story the unreality 
of the sentimentality is fatal to acceptance. Apart from 
this I think this story of a boy’s struggles against his 
overfond mother as much as against his stupidly cruel 
father will win many admirers. Certainly the Rabelaisian 
uncle will give pleasure to many. 

There is an almost equal mixture of romance and realism 
in ‘“‘ Rhymer’s Wake,” with this difference, that the latter 
story is all Irish as the other is all Scottish. Though I 
admit there would be something lost, I have come to the 
conclusion that this story would have been better as a 
short story. It is not exactly that there is not material 
for a full-length novel (as a matter of fact the novel is 
hardly full-length, a matter which is reflected in its price). 
Mary MacCarvill has been so assiduous a collector of 
stories, songs and so forth that she has material for more 
books than one; it is rather that one tires of the Rhymer 
after a while. He is a dramatic figure who stays too 
long upon the stage. Nevertheless I cordially recommend 
the book, which, except for the one fault I have referred 
to, gave me great pleasure. 

In “‘ The Jury of Death,” ‘‘ The Green Light ”’ and “ The 
Secret of the Swamp ”’ we have three thrillers, all about 
America. The first tells of the successful and exciting 
attempt of twelve citizens of goodwill to clean up their 
city which has for long been in the hands of the gangsters. 
The story is well told, though one wonders, as one reads, 
why, if it is so comparatively easy to do it, the same method 
has not been adopted in Chicago and elsewhere. ‘‘ The 
Secret of the Swamp” describes the adventures of a 
member of the North-West Mounted Police to get the 
better of a gang of smugglers. The interest and excite- 
ment is well maintained. The third book is a murder 
story; the discovery of the murderer will keep readers 
guessing. 

‘““Mafiana’”’ is the story of a dancer and her failure as 
a wife and mother. It is a book which will please those 
who do not ask tor more in a novel than that it should 
tell them a story. I found in it nothing which led me to 
believe that the author is destined to play any great part 
in the fiction writing of the future. 

“Grapes of Canaan’’ was the winning entry in an 
American competition for the best story of Jewish life, 
and one can well believe that there were no better novels 
submitted. It is an excellent piece of work. The author 
has a good story to tell and she tells it well. Her style is 
vigorous, her character-drawing masterly and the treat- 
ment of her theme both penetrating and sympathetic. 
Miss Levinger is clearly a writer to be watched, for if she 
can tackle other subjects as well as she has tackled this, 
it will be seen that a novelist of real power has emerged. 
More than that I do not care to say, for it may be—it so 
often is—that she has exhausted her resources in her one 
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A volume of great charm and wit, 
fully representing the author's varied 
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good to read.” 
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“Delightfully humorous and rollick- 
ing. A capital story.” 
— Yorkshire Herald 
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A brilliant study of a lifetime’s  re- 
morse; a daughter's loyalty and a 
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effort. I do not think so, for though much of the book is 
clearly the result of keen observation, there is always more 
in it than that, and I hope that the imaginative qualities 
which Miss Levinger possesses may be used to give us 
many other notable books. 

The plot has nothing very new or striking in it. The 
whole virtue of the story is in the portrayal of the central 
character, Abraham Kupper, and his relations with his 
kinsfolk and friends. We have had several stories of 
Jewish life of recent years, but I know of no single book 
(not even those of G. B. Stern, who is certainly a “‘ bigger ”’ 
writer than Miss Levinger) which has so strongly enlisted 
my sympathy for a people for whom naturally I have no 
great liking. 

George Froeschel’s book is sure to create interest and 
not a little discussion. The whole story turns upon the 
possibility of a woman being completely altered in character 
by a blood-transfusion operation. The author firmly 
believes, it is clear, that such an alteration may take place. 
One of his characters, a doctor, is ready with chapter and 
verse to support his views about Irene Lippershey and her 
passionate attachment to Ottokar Jugot, with similar cases 
out of his case-book. The story is well enough told to make 
the author’s view quite credible, but I think it highly im- 
probable that it will be supported by the medical pro- 
fession. The beneficial effects of the operation are well 
known, and it is to be hoped that, unless the dangers 
described in this story are really threatened, people will 
not allow themselves to be frightened of submitting to it, 
if recommended by the physician. 

‘*Summer’s Lease ”’ is a miserable sort of story. It is 
well-enough told, and on the wihil humani principle was I 
suppose worth the telling. Novelists have a regrettable 
tendency towards gloom. Sorrow and pain are, I suppose, 
easier to get hold of than joy and pleasure. But one does 
wish that people who can write as well as Dorothy Cunyng- 
hame would look upon the brighter things of life. The 
truth is of course that life is always mixture, and in the 
smallest slice of life there is practically always both laughter 
and crying. I found no laughter in ‘“‘ Summer’s Lease.”’ 

I have a feeling that Maud Flannery has done something 
rather good in *‘ Late Bridegroom.’’ Generally I know 
when I lay down a book whether I like it or not, and am 
ready—probably too ready—to give it its label of good, 
bad or indifferent. This book irritated me continually. 
The heroine is a fool, and I wanted often to throw the book 
at her head and “ larn’’ her to go about the world getting 
into trouble in the silly way she did. But all the while I 
knew she was the real stuff, and that in portraying her Miss 
Flannery had been nearer genuine creation than scores 
of more accomplished writers. That is indeed the truth. 
Miss Flannery is an artist without being a craftsman. Her 
style is jerky and slipshod, her plot improbable, much of 
her psychology entirely unconvincing. She has much to 
learn before she writes a great book. But if she does 
nothing else in life she has this satisfaction that in Dawn 
she has created a living person, as surely as Wells created 
Mr. Polly or Galsworthy Soames Forsyte. 

“Scarlet on Snow ”’ is the very far-fetched story of the 
love of a rather tame American schoolmaster for a wild and 
beautiful actress. I do not believe a word of it, especially 
what happened when he took her back as his putative wife 
to the school, but it is not bad reading and may well find 
an appreciative public. 

Those who like a murder story with a really difficult 
problem to solve should certainly read ‘‘ The Room With 
No Escape.’’ As the title indicates, the corpse is found 
in a room with door and window locked on the inside. How 
was the murder committed ? Urban Dormer, the philo- 
sophical detective, who looked for ‘‘ mind-prints ’’ rather 
than finger-prints, discovered the secret, and the processes 
of his reasoning make very fascinating reading. 

“Miner ”’ is the first novel of a writer who has already 
achieved something of a reputation as a poet. I do not 
think Mr. Boden is likely to become a great novelist, but in 
this little book he gives what appears to be a very faithful 
picture of a young miner’s life. He has a powerful pen, 
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which is better employed when describing a pit accident 
than when dealing with a love episode. The love-story to 
my thinking does not ring quite true: about the other 
there is no question : it is clearly a bit of life. 
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PRINCE JALI. 


By L. H. Myers. 7s. 6d. (Jonathan Cape.) 


When “ The Near and the Far ”’ was published in 1929, 
a second book by Mr. L. H. Myers to give us a_ nearer 
picture of the lives of the Indian potentates of the past, 
was indicated. This second book, ‘‘ Prince Jali,’’ develops 
the history of the prince, but is at the same time an engross- 
ing chronicle apart, and it presages a third volume to com- 
plete a record which will stand as a literary achievement. 
The atmosphere and higher intrigues of these Indian courts 
of the past are admirably shown, and alongside runs the 
story of Prince Jali’s more intimate concerns in the strange 
life which surrounds him. Once more the appeal is to 
those who have been near the life which has succeeded 
to these courts of the past, and the life which now surrounds 
the latter-day rulers. But Mr. Myers, as in the first book 
of the series, achieves an atmosphere which makes a much 
wider appeal than that. Jali and Gunevati are a couple 
whose association is attractively drawn, and the situation 
points insistently to the third volume of the trilogy. 


SAINT MICHAEL’S CHILDREN. By Martin Beheim-Schwarz- 
bach. 7s. 6d. (harrap.) 


The author is a young German journalist, and although 
he has previously written three books this is the first to 
be published in an English translation. ‘‘ St. Michael’s 
Children ’’ plunges us into medieval Germany. Founded 
equally upon the legends of the Pied Piper of Hamelin 
and of the war waged between St. Michael and the Devil, 
it is at the same time fantastic and strongly religious. 
It tells the very moving story of a party of children im- 
pelled to set out from their village of Buchholz in Northern 
Germany on a pilgrimage to St. Michael’s shrine. There 
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are ugly and brutal episodes among their adventures, 
adventures which symbolise the spiritual struggle between 
good and evil, but the total effect of the book is far from 
depressing. The children are wonderfully natural, and 
in Elke, the orphan girl whom old Georg believed to be 
a saint and whose influence kept harmony among the 
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little band, M. Beheim-Schwarzbach has achieved a beauti- LEWIS CARROLL 
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THE GOLOVLYOV FAMILY. By M. E. Shchedrin (Saltykov), 
7s. 6d. (Allen & Unwin.) 


In a rather uninformative preface Mr. Edward Garnett 
describes ‘‘ The Golovlyov Family ’”’ as ‘ the last of the 
great Russian novels that has been awaiting translation 
into English.”” It has waited a long time, for it was 
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The great problem of human survival from an entirely new viewpoint. 
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being unduly stirred by the picture of moral degeneracy. As on thn of 
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The Golovlyov family, with its suicides, drunkards and 


misers, belonged to the class of Russian provincial land- 
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owners in the middle of the last century, and Shchedrin’s 


account of its decline and fall is both sombre and absorbing. 
The peculiar quality of the book lies in the author’s power 


of arousing the reader’s sympathy. The characters are 
degenerate and harsh, but somehow the reader feels sorry 
for them, and feels that their miseries were due to a fate 


from which they could not escape. Even the contemptible 
Indushka, whose avarice drives his two sons to death, is 
not quite so repulsive as many authors would have made 
him. The book was well worth translating, both for its 
subtle characterisation and for its study of a vanished 
phase of Russian life. 
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JOHN MISTLETOE. By Christopher Morley. 7s. 6d. (Faber & 
Faber.) 


We are authoritatively informed that this book is neither 
a novel, a biography, a book of criticism nor a bundle of 
essays, but in truth it is a mixture of all these things. 
It has pleased the author to review his memories of the 
past thirty years and to bear witness, as he says, of his 
rather elusive hero, John Mistletoe, ‘“‘a true report on a 
certain not negligible generation.”’ Apart from its fictional 
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form which is not strictly adhered to, there does not seem 


to be any intention to conceal that the book is largely | 


autobiographical. Schooldays in America, undergraduate 
years at Oxford, holidays in France are lightly and whimsi- 
cally sketched with a connoisseur’s instinct for the beautiful 
and the significant. 

To many however the most absorbing part of the book 
will be those chapters dealing with the publishing and 
newspaper world of New York from 1913 onwards, a period 
when modern American literature was being born. Great 
names, good stories, wonderfully vivid little snapshots of 
American life jostle each other in disorderly manner, every 
page is redolent of the author’s enthusiasm for letters 
and his delighted response to the dramatic in life. The 
reader’s pleasure in this miscellany is greatly enhanced 
by the lively and cultured manner in which it is written. 


By F. J. Mansfield, of the Editorial Staff of The Times 
A new and interesting book, providing a remarkable in- 
sight into the methods of the modern newspaper man 
and containing illuminating comments on contemporary 
British and American newspapers. A book that every 
reader and writer will enjoy. 264 pp. 10/6 net 
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furnishes the layman with authoritative information on 
every branch of journalism. It includes an invaluable 
section on the art of book reviewing, by E. B. Osborn, 
Literary Editor of The Morning Post, as well as special 
contributions by Sir Owen Seaman, Lord Riddell, 
““R.D.B.,” Edgar Wallace, and other newspaper men. 
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FOLK BY THE SEA. 
By Johan Bojer. 7s. 6d. (Cobden-Sanderson.) 

There seems to be a standard recipe for the type of 
Scandinavian novel which English and American publishers 
agree to select for translation, and they stick to it with 
admirable consistency. A handful of primitive peasants 
or fishermen, much poverty, hunger and misery, a few 
noble sentiments, and the rest to consist of undiluted 
gloom—these are more or less the essential ingredients. 
Johan Béjer’s ‘‘ Folk by the Sea ’’ is quite up to form, and 
those who enjoy this sort of thing need not be disappointed. 

But unless our publishers are careful, they will find that 
English readers have had enough of Scandinavian melan- 
choly, and one feels it is high time they varied their formula 
and turned their attention to some of the more light- 
hearted Swedish and Norwegian authors. No doubt it 
is excellent to get down to fundamentals upon occasion, 
but one can have too much of a good thing, and one might 
welcome a little gay sophistication from Scandinavia for a 
change. Knut Hamsun and Johan Bojer, with their sombre 
pictures of peasant life in Norway, have given the world a 
somewhat unfortunate impression of their country. More- 
over they have portrayed the Norway of some thirty or forty 
years ago, and conditions were very different then from now. 

However one cannot deny Bodjer’s greatness, and although 
“Folk by the Sea’”’ lacks the divine fire of ‘‘ The Great 
Hunger,”’ it is a very fine piece of work and is most com- 
pellingly written. The title sums up the whole book very 
adequately ; it is a sober and faithful study of the families 
that inhabit a little Norwegian fishing village. Life is so 
difficult and so primitive, and all the characters have to 


show such immense fortitude and resignation, that one can-_ 


not help feeling rather grateful for the modern world’s small 
amenities and artificialities when one lays down the book. 

Bojer has little or no sense of humour, but he knows 
the people he writes about, and his delineations are extra- 
ordinarily honest—he is never tempted to speed up his 
action at the expense of realism, and he is never afraid of 
an anti-climax. People must be getting tired of hearing 
the Norwegian novelists described as ‘‘ human,’’ but there 
is no getting away from it—Béjer’s chief merit is his intense 
humanity and depth of understanding. 

The translation is attractive and sympathetic, and it 
is very pleasant to come across an English version of a 
Scandinavian work which does not appear to have been 
written solely for an American public. But all translators, 
both English and American, seem to agree that the only fit 
and proper rendering of the Norwegian “ ja ’’ is the archaic 
“aye.” It must have a singular fascination for those 
who have to deal with dialect, and it is employed generously 
throughout “‘ Folk by the Sea.’’ No doubt it gives a very 
outlandish and exotic effect. At all costs avoid the use 
of so insipid a word as “ yes.” 


THE KEEPER OF THE GATE. By Hamilton Drummond. 
7s. 6d. (Stanley Paul.) 

This is a pleasant tale of Jeanne d’Albret, Queen of 
Navarre in the 
reign of Charles IX 
of France. Asa 
romance it is very 
satisfying and has 
the advantage of 
being joyously writ- 
ten, but it has 
also the slight sug- 
gestion of incom- 
pleteness which 
must result from 
mercly placing 
romance in an_his- 
torical setting with- 
out developing a 
satisfactory com- 
bination of the two 
elements. 


Miss Joan Conquest. 
Author of “ The Village Pompadour” 
(Werner Laurie). 


LOONA: A Strange Tail. By Norman Walker. 


9s. 
(Longmans.) 


As its sub-title suggests this is a light-hearted jeu d’esprit 
with which to while away a dull hour. It is impossible 
not to be amused by Mr. Hetherington, the marine biologist, 
who, roaming the shores of Cornwall in search of specimens, 
is confronted by a real live mermaid. How he tries to 
entrap her and is eventually caught himself, though by 
no means against his will, is amusingly told, and Mr. Walker 
manages to insinuate into the mouth of his hero some 
witty gibes against society. Another theme underlying 
the story is the difficult question: ‘‘ Who are the mad 
and who the sane?’”’ Both Mr. Hetherington’s adven- 
tures and his unusual attitude to life are slightly in 
the Garnett tradition. 


BROADCASTING FOR BOOKMEN 


The Battle of the Talks, which was provoked by the 
B.B.C.’s decision to suspend the talks on novels, seems 
to be over, as far as the main engagement is concerned ; 
and although there may still be minor skirmishes it is 
doubtful if they will arouse much excitement. For my 
own part, I feel that a great deal of fuss has been made 
over a comparatively small point, and I am sorry that 
the much wider question of all talks on literary subjects 
was not raised in the controversy. The retention or 
dropping of a fortnightly talk on new novels is not really 
a matter of great moment, and it is certainly not so im- 
portant as the general question of whether the B.B.C. 
devotes sufficient time to literary topics. My own belief 
is that literary tastes should be served a little more gener- 
ously, and that there should always be one series of talks 
with some bearing on literature, whether ancient or modern. 
The provision of such a “ standing dish,’ in addition to 
the half-hour review of new books by Mr. Desmond 
McCarthy and Miss V. Sackville-West on Mondays at 
6.50 p.m., would mean that throughout the year at least 
one hour a week was devoted to literary talks. Is that 
too much? I don’t think so. 


More About Journalism 


Now that Mr. Kingsley Martin has considered the general 
aspect of modern journalism, and its relation to the needs 
of the public, his concluding talks on ‘‘ The Press ”’ will 
be devoted to examining the influence of the Press on 
foreign and domestic affairs (Tuesdays, February 2nd 
and 9th, 8.30 p.m.). I shall be particularly interested 
in the second of these, for I gather that Mr. Martin con- 
siders the Press to wield a powerful, indirect influence 
in modern life. It is always difficult to get really satis- 
factory data on this point, and I shall look forward to 
hearing exactly how Mr. Martin will illustrate his main 
thesis. Whether he proves his case or not, it cannot be 
denied that the subject is a very important one. 


Art and All That 


I suppose that everyone who cares about literature also 
cares about some of the other arts, and I am therefore 
safe in assuming that most of the readers of these notes 
will like to hear the series of talks on ‘‘ Modern Art,”’ 
by Mr. J. E. Barton, the Head Master of Bristol Grammar 
School. His subject-matter will be a great deal wider 
than the title suggests, for he is not confining himself to 
painting and sculpture, but is considering the general 
place of beauty in modern life. As the series goes on, he 
will deal with architecture, home furnishing, the stage, 
the cinema and even fasions in dress, though I do not 
imagine that the last topic will occupy very much of 
his time. His first two talks (February 16th and 
23rd, 8.30 p.m.) are entitled “Is Beauty a Luxury?” 
and “ Are We Getting Saner?”, and they should be a 


good introduction to his review of beauty and modern 
taste. 
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The Collector 


COLLECTING DETECTIVE FICTION 
By E. A. Osborne 


Detective fiction is a subject to which the collector, 
confounded by the high prices of fashionable rarities, might, 
with pleasure and no unreasonable expenditure, turn his 
attention. True, the detective rarities of Poe and Doyle 
are expensive ; but there are numerous early and important 
items which may be had for a few pence or shillings. 
Scarcity combined with cheapness and interest are the 
desiderata of collecting happiness, and these factors are 
present in the early detective 
stories. Many of them were 
issued in paper wrappers (cf. 
the Gaboriau and Boisgobey 
translations issued in the 
eighties by Vizetelly) or paper 
boards. And the obscurity of 
their publishers and the poverty 
of their format have rendered 
them extremely difficult to 
trace in their original editions 
and, when traced, difficult to 
obtain in good condition. 

Of this, the subject of the 
illustration is a case in point. 
The Mystery of a Hansom Cab 
was first published in Mel- 
bourne (1887) and brought out 
in the same year in London. 
The Melbourne edition is so 
rare as to be considered non- 
existent, and even of the 
London edition, crudely printed 
on paper of the poorest quality 
and with flimsy wrappers, I 
have seen but four copies, two 
of which are in the British 
Museum. The copy illustrated 
is the earliest of the four, and 
bears on the title page ‘‘ Two 
Hundred and Twenty - Fifth 
Thousand.” Gaboriau’s Le 
Dossier No. 113 (1867) bears 
witness to the difficulty of 
tracing these books to their 
earliest editions. Vizetelly 
published the first London 
translation of the book in 1883, but Estes in Boston had 
issued it in 1875 and, earlier still, an adaptation fo: an 
American audience had been published by De Witt in New 
York (1868) under the amusing title, The Steel Safe: or 
The Stains and Splendours of New York Life. These diffi- 
culties add zest to the pursuit and make the acquisition all 
the sweeter. 

Since the term “ detective story ”’ is allowed in common 
usage a too wide significance, we will define it for our own 
convenience as a story of the logical solution of a crime- 
problem from a series of clues revealed in the narrative. 
This definition precludes the Robin Hood stories popularised 
by Wallace in The Four Just Men; the Raffles stories of 
E. W. Hornung and all the adventure stories, plentifully 
besprinkled with criminals, of Beeding, Buchan, Oppen- 
heim and others. 

It is always interesting to investigate the origins of a 
literary genre, but the examples of detection drawn by 
anthologists from Ancient Hebrew and Greek Classical 
literature cannot fairly be regarded as conscious attempts 
at detective fiction, or be cited as the lineal ancestors of 
the modern detective story. It is not till definite organisa- 
tions for the detection and suppression of crime appear, 
and romantic half-truths of reminiscence and adventure 


The London Edition of Fergus 
Hume’s famous book. 


are written about these detective organisations, that the 
detective story proper is born. 

The police detective and the private inquiry agent 
originated in France in the person of one man. Vidocq, 
the ex-convict, appointed by an official police unable to 
cope with the rapidly increasing crime of Paris, became 
in 1809 the first detective, and the theme, The Ex-Convict 
Detective : or Set a Thief to Catch a Thief, has been fre- 
quently used in fiction. Asa 
result of some brilliant solo 
work he was authorised to 
form a band of ex-convict thief- 
takers, and the first Brigade de 
Siirveté was instituted. Owing 
to the jealousy and misrepre- 
sentation of the regular police, 
he was forced to resign in 
1827, and although reinstated 
in 1830, he was finally dis- 
missed in 1833 and his ex- 
thieves with him. A more 
respectable organisation was 
formed under the wing of the 
Prefecture, and has continued 
down to the present time. 
Vidocq set up as a private 
inquiry agent, and formed also 
the first traders’ protection 
society. His memoirs, pub- 
lished in France and England 
in 1828-9, were the work of 
several authors and translators, 
and though thoroughly unre- 
liable as autobiography, may 
well be considered early ex- 
amples of detective fiction. 

In England the Bow Street 
Runners have been cited as 
the first detectives, but their 
work was apprehension, rather 
than the detection of the 
criminal. The collecting of 
evidence and assigning of guilt 
was, in the before 
Scotland Yard, delegated to 
the attorney in charge of the case, and Major Arthur 
Griffiths in The Story of Police and Crime (1903) 
gives some interesting examples of brilliant work by 
attorneys. The only example I can find in fiction 
of the attorney as detective in the pre-detective period, 
is Mrs. Gaskell’s The Squire’s Story. It was not till 
1842 that Sir James Graham appointed twelve police 
officers to work in plain clothes solely for the detection of 
crime, and the credit of recognising the importance of 
their work falls to Dickens. In four articles in Household 
Words from July, 1850 to June, 1851 he described the 
methods, personnel and some of the more brilliant coups 
of this comparatively new body, and it is significant that 
it is after this period that the spate of detective reminis- 
cences and pseudo-reminiscences appears. Of these as 
early as 1861 the editor of James M’Levy’s Curiosities of 
Crime in Edinburgh remarks that it is wellnigh impossible 
to tell the real from the fictitious. We cannot share his 
disapproval of the authors who‘ draw their materials— 
the more wonderful, the more successful—from their 
prolific brains”; for their works are the incunabula of 
the English detective story. 

In America the first important name in detection is 
that of Allan Pinkerton, founder about 1850 of the most 
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famous private detective agency in the world. Although 
the official American Detective Bureau has always been 
extremely efficient, a great deal of the detection of crime 
in America is done by private detectives or by journalists. 

The detective story originated in America and, by the 
genius of Poe, was raised at once to a high place in litera- 
ture. The Murders in the Rue Morgue was first published 
(April, 1841) in Graham’s Magazine. The Mystery of 
Marie Roget and The Purloined Letter appeared in 1842 
and 1845 in other periodicals, and the trilogy was first 
published in a selection of tales published by Wiley and 
Putnam in New York and London (1845). Tales by 
Edgar A. Poe, forming No. 2 of Wiley & Putnam’s Library 
of American Books, is the first and most important book 
in the detective canon. The London edition of 1845 con- 
sists of the American sheets with an inserted English title. 
Besides this edition there are numerous other early editions, 
the most attractive of which are the gaudy “‘ yellow-backs.”’ 
From this magnificent debut until the advent of S. S. Van 
Dine (W. H. Wright) and Ellery Queen (? J. J. Mc.), the 
American detective story is prolific but without real 
distinction. Anna K. Green’s The Leavenworth Case 
(1878), despite the panegyric of Mr. Baldwin, is very 
mediocre stuff. X.Y.Z. (1883) was the first of her books 
to appear in England, and in the next year The Leavenworth 
Case was published by Routledge and Ward, Lock in six- 
penny editions, and by Strahan in a more substantial 
format. In 1879, Shadowed by Three, by Lawrence L. 
Lynch (Mrs. Emma Murdoch van Deventer) appeared, 
appropriately enough, in Chicago, and was followed by 
about thirty more of the genre, most of which were pub- 
lished in England in fascinating “ yellow-back ”’ editions. 
The stories of Isabel Ostrander, Cleveland Moffet and 
Arthur B. Reeve enjoyed considerable popularity in 
America and England, but they are not worthy of com- 
parison with the best English examples. 
‘In France, Gaboriau’s L’dAffaire Lerouge (1867) and 
Boisgobey’s Le Forcat Colonel (1871) were the precursors of 
a long line of novels which were extensively translated in 
England and America. America found these writers 
earlier than England, and besides the adaptation mentioned 
above (1868), Gaboriau’s The Mystery of Orcival (1871) 
was published at Boston, and Boisgobey’s The Golden 
Tress (1875) at Philadelphia. Vizetelly published the 
first Gaboriau translation in England—The Mystery of 
Orcival (1883) and Ward, Lock the first Boisgobey—The 
Old Age of Lecoq and An Omnibus Mystery (1884). After 
these two prolific writers the French detective story lay 
dormant until 1907, when two distinguished characters 
were added to detective fiction. Gaston Leroux’s Rouleta- 
bille, the most famous of journalist-detectives, appeared in 
La Mystére de la Chambre Jaune; and the first English 
edition, No. 43 of the Daily Mail Sixpenny Series, is an 
extremely difficult book to find. Maurice Leblanc’s Arsene 
Lupin, inveterate foe of Herlock Sholmes, made his debut 
in Arsene Lupin, Gentleman-Cambrioleur (‘‘ The Seven of 
Hearts,’’ 1908). The bibliography of the translations of 
the four great French detective writers is extremely com- 
plicated and deserves detailed attention. 

The English detective story had its beginning in the 


pseudo-reminiscences mentioned above. Dickens’s articles 
on the detective police may to some extent account for 
the predilection of Wilkie Collins, who joined the staff of 
Household Words about this time, for plots based on the 
solution of a crime. The Queen of Hearts (1859) contains 
a story purporting to be drawn from the correspondence 
of the London police, and so introduces the roman policier 
eight years before it was exploited by Gaboriau. Collins 
experimented with the full-length detective novel in 
The Woman in White (1860), and No Name (1862), and 
in 1868 with The Moonstone produced the earliest, and some 
say the best English detective novel. In No Name and 
The Law and the Lady (1875) he attempted the woman 
detective, essayed since by G. R. Sims (Dorcas Dene, 
Detective, 1897-8), Baroness Orczy (Lady Molly of Scotland 
Yard, 1913) and many others, none of them with any real 
success. Mrs. Bradley, the psychoanalyst, in Gladys 
Mitchell’s Speedy Death (1929) is to my mind the most 
satisfactory woman detective yet portrayed. 

In 1887 Holmes appeared. These early Doyle books 
are now expensive, but early editions of A Study in Scarlet 
(1888), The Sign of Four (1889) and The Adventures of 
Sherlock Holmes (1892) have the flavour of the originals. 
The success of Doyle attracted the attention of other 
writers of distinction, and he was followed by Arthur Morri- 
son (Martin Hume, Investigator, 1894), M. P. Shiel (Prince 
Zaleski, 1895), Arnold Bennett (The Grand Babylon Hotel, 
1902), A. E. W. Mason (A? the Villa Rose, 1910), G. K. 
Chesterton (The Innocence of Father Brown, 1911), E. C. 
Bently (Trent’s Last Case, 1913) and Ernest Bramah 
(Max Carrados, 1913). 

Mrs. L. T. Meade in collaboration with Clifford Harrison 
(Stories from the Diary of a Doctor, 1894) and with Robert 
Eustace (A Master of Mysteries, 1898) originated the 
medical and scientific detective stories, and paved the way 
for R. Austin Freeman’s The Red Thumb Mark, published by 
Collingwood Bros. in 1907 and now an extremely scarce book. 

From the multitude of distinguished books published 
during the post-war recrudescence of the detective story, 
Freeman Wills Crofts’s The Cask (1920), with its rediscovery 
of the official detective as hero and its insistence on the 
necessity of meticulous investigation of detail, stands out 
head and shoulders above the rest. The work of the Coles, 
Philip Macdonald and Dorothy Sayers calls also for especial 
mention. 

Those interested in the theory and history of the detec- 
tive story are recommended, with a warning about the 
acceptance of the accuracy of dates, to the only full-length 
work on the subject— 

H.D.Thomson. Masters of Mystery. 1931, 

and to the introductions to 

E. M. Wrong. Stories of Crime and Detection. (The 
World’s Classics.) 1926. 

D. L. Sayers. Great Short Stories of Detection, Mystery 
and Horror. First and Second series. 1928-31. 
(Gollancz.) 

W. H. Wright (S. S. Van Dine). The Great Detective 
Stories. 1927. (Scribners, N.Y.) 
Peter Haworth. Before Scotland Yard, 

Blackwell.) 


(Collins.) 
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THE AMERICAN RARE BOOK WORLD 
By Norah Nicholls 


Prices at the American auction sales have not been 
very encouraging since the new season opened in October. 
The event of the year however will have taken place about 
the time that this paper goes to press; outstanding sales 
seem always to happen either by design or by accident at 
the beginning of the year. The Kern Sale was held in 
February, 1929, and was cleverly timed for the acquiring 
of record prices. This, one hopes, may be a good omen 
for the success of the sale of the Lothian Library, which 
has been arranged to take place at the American Art 
Association, Anderson Galleries Inc., on January 27th 
and the following day. 


The fact that this famous library, the property of the 
Marquess of Lothian, is to be disposed of in New York 
rather than in London is undoubtedly a triumph for the 
organisation of the leading New York house, and points 
to the fact that, notwithstanding the vicissitudes of the 
past few years, it is still assumed that higher prices will 
be obtained in New York than in London. With regard 
to a sale of this magnitude, it is doubtful whether the 
change —— is of great importance. The Rare Book 
World if international, and with an effective system of 
representation of the leading dealers and collectors it 
would appear to make little difference where the sale 
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is held. It is interesting to hear that many European 
purchasers will be present in person, and that the 
American buyers will not be left in undisputed possession 
of the field, The auctioneers have spared no effort and 
expense in the issue of the truly magnificent catalogue. 
Mr. Seymour de Ricci, the well known bibliographical 
expert, is responsible for the description of the manu- 
scripts and the foreword, and there are a number of 
handsome reproductions, including four in colour. The 
actual number of items is not large—thirty-five manu- 
scripts and one hundred and thirty-three books, but 
every lot is a rarity of the first rank. 

The outstanding offering of the collection is the ‘‘ Tikytt 
Psalter,’’ dating from about 1310, and consisting of one 
hundred and fifty-five leaves, with seven full page minia- 
tures and a large number of smaller ones. Written and 
illuminated by John Tikytt (or Tikyll), prior of the Augus- 
tine monastery of Wyrkesopp (now Radnor in Nottingham- 
shire), the manuscript has been in the same family since 
1794—prior to that its history has not been traced. In 
addition there is an English manuscript of the eighth 
century, the “ Lincoln Psalter”; the “ Bickling Homi- 
lies,” an Anglo-Saxon manuscript of about 971; a 
volume containing two perfect Caxtons; the ‘‘ Chronicles 
of England” (1480) and the ‘ Description of Britain,” 
of the same year; a fine copy of the first dated edition 
of the Bible, Mainz (1462) and finely illuminated fifteenth 
century manuscripts, including the superb Boccaccio of 
Colard Mansion, printed at Bruges in 1476, the first dated 
book from that city, adorned with nine copperplate 
engravings, the only perfect copy in existence. Two 
modern manuscripts are catalogued, both by Sir Walter 
Scott: ‘‘ The House of Aspen”’ (1799) and “‘ The Eve 
of St. John: A Border Ballad,” first printed in ‘‘ Min- 
strelsy of the Scottish Border’”’ (1802). There are also a 
number of early Americana, books on travel and on navi- 
gation. Even in these hard times it is unlikely that unique 
items of this nature will be disposed of without lively 
competition, and the sale may well inaugurate a renewed 
interest in Rare Books. 

The Rosenbach Company finished the old year and 
started the new in typically enterprising fashion with an 
“Exhibition of Two Hundred Famous First Editions.” 
The motto of the exhibition was extremely apposite : 
“That looks on tempests and is never shaken.’ The 
whole Book World is indebted to Dr. Rosenbach for his 
faith and steadiness in trying times. To be “never 
shaken ’’’ may be a counsel of perfection and one only 
completely possible for the leading antiquarian book 
dealer of the world, but all can look ‘‘ on tempests ”’ 
calmly as the great books, ‘“‘ supreme things of all time 
. .. as eternal as the stars.” The ‘Two Hundred” 
have been selected on a double basis, either as outstanding 
literary works of the world and of all time or as books 
celebrated among collectors, not necessarily as great in 
themselves but as firstfruits of a famous author’s mind. 
To the first class belong such rarities as the first illus- 
trated edition of Chaucer’s ‘‘ Canterbury Tales’’ (1484) ; 
the earliest complete edition of the “Cid”; Bunyan’s 
“The Pilgrim’s Progress ’’ (1678) ;_ the first edition of the 
“Heptameron ’”’; the first edition of North’s translation 
of Plutarch ; the first edition of Sir Philip Sidney’s “ Ar- 
cadia,”’ “‘in the original calf, with an autograph letter 
of Sidney”; the First Folio of Shakespeare in original 
binding ; the Kilmarnock Burns (1786), in original wrappers, 
uncut; the first edition of Cervantes’s ‘‘ Don Quixote’”’ 
(1605-15), im original vellum and contemporary calf; 
the ‘‘ Imitation of Christ ’’ by Thomas a Kempis (1473) ; 
the 1479 Milan edition of sop’s ‘“‘ Fables”; Galen’s 
‘““Opera Medica,’”’ the most famous early medical work ; 
the first edition of Euclid; and the first book on chess, 
published in Salamanca in 1496. The second class in- 
cludes Poe's ‘‘ Tamerlane,” Kipling’s ‘‘ Schoolboy Lyrics ”’ 
and Hawthorne’s first work, ‘‘ Fanshawe.’ In his fore- 
word to the catalogue Dr. Rosenbach gives a précis of 
the whole history of literature, with a distinct bias, as 
he confesses, to the famous contemporaries of the Bard 
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ot Avon ... the greatest period in English letters .. . 
our favourite era.’’ It would be impossible to do justice 
to the extraordinary nature of the exhibits. The progress 
of the English novel is illustrated by the presence of the 
three first editions of ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe,”’ together with its 
original form as published in “ Heathcote’s ‘Intelligence,”’ 
Fielding’s ‘‘ Tom Jones,’’ Richardson’s “‘ Clarissa,’’ Sterne’s 
“Sentimental Journey’ and “ Gulliver’s Travels.’’ The 
association copies call up one’s most inhibited kleptomaniac 
tendencies (we solemnly warn 
Dr. Rosenbach that we do 
not feel we could be trusted 
to see this exhibition much 
as we should like to do so !) 
Can anyone imagine the 
possession of such super- 
books as the copy of ‘‘ The 
Siege and Conquest of 
Jerusalem,” written by God- 
frey of Boloyne and printed 
by Caxton in 1481, “ which 
once belonged to Edward 
IV’? Or the copy of The 
Faerie Queen,”’ which Spen- 
ser presented to Elizabeth 
Boyle, later his wife, with 
the first sonnet of the 
““Amoretti’’ inscribed by 
him on a blank leaf? Or 
Keats’s own copy of the 
“ Poems ”’ of 1817, in original 
boards, uncut, with four of 
his most famous poems 
written on the fly-leaves and 
a presentation inscription to 
his greatest friend ? Or “‘ the 
tender copy ”’ of Poe’s Tales 
of the Grotesque,”’ presented 
to his child-wife ? 

In my last article, I 
stressed the international 
aspect of book collecting. 
The Rosenbach Exhibition 
exemplifies. this attitude, 
including in its list of famous 
books, Greek and Latin 
Classics, together with repre- 
sentative English, French, 
American and Spanish books. 
We miss some _ notable 
Italians—surely the Rosen- 
bach Company has _ early 
editions of Dante, Petruchio 
and Boccaccio tucked away 
somewhere! the 
Germans seem to have been 
omitted. No doubt there 
is a good reason. ‘‘ The Doctor ”’ is such a reluctant seller 
that he probably won't part with these particular books ! 


NEW CATALOGUES 


A fine catalogue is the new one that Messrs. Pickering & 
Chatto have issued—No. 273. It deals with a selection of 
choice and valuable old books of the seventh century. 
There are one hundred and seven pages in this catalogue, 
and when it is realised that only some of three hundred and 
twelve books are dealt with, it will be gathered how compre- 
hensive are the descriptions. Moreover it contains a 
number of excellent illustrations. There is a good frontis- 
piece of Shakespeare, from the Fourth Folio (1685)— 
Comedies, Histories and Tragedies, ‘‘ published according 
to the true Original Copie, unto which is added Seven 
Plays, Never before printed in Folio.’’ The price is £1,250. 
But this catalogue is full of exceedingly rare items, and 
it is one that must be more closely considered. 

From Messrs. Edwards there comes an important 


catalogue of books about the Near East and Egypt. It is 
an admirable specialist list of works relating to Arabia, 
Palestine, Syria, Mesopotamia, Greece, Turkey, Cyprus, 
etc. Another specialist’s catalogue is that sent out by 
Messrs. Marks & Co., devoted to a collection of interest- 
ing books relating to the occult sciences and kindred 
subjects. A well planned and comprehensive catalogue, 
describing some 1,314 books. Then from Arthur Rogers 
I received a catalogue of books of varied interest— 
Americana, English litera- 
ture, periodicals, printing, 
juvenilia, bibliography, 
sport,etc. There area great 
many modern first editions 
available in this well printed 
and readable catalogue, be- 
sides a number of old and 
rare books. I noted a six- 
volume edition (1872-73) of 
Tennyson’s Collected Works, 
inscribed ‘“‘ To Louisa E. 
Simeon, From A. Tenny- 
son.” 

A catalogue of books from 
the library of the late Arnold 
Bennett you may be sure is 
vastly interesting. I spent 
a lot of time on this. It 
comes from Messrs. Myers & 
Co. Each of the Bennett 
books contains his book- 
plate. In the catalogue are 
other books from the library 
of the late Lewis Hind and 
others. One tries to think 
of Arnold Bennett’s mind as 
one notes these books that 
came from his library. And 
many others will do the same 
when they have perused it. 
I imagine that Messrs. Myers 
will receive many requests 
for a copy. What a lot of 
books authors and publishers 
and others must have sent, 
year in and year out, to Mr. 
Bennett. Another new 
Myers catalogue comprises 
books from a small library 
of éditions de luxe of modern 
French books, for the most 
part beautifully illustrated, 
and many in fine bindings. 

A very delightful list has 
just reached me from the 
Varda Bookshop. I have 
enjoyed it immensely. The 
books have been gathered together with much intelligence 
and understanding. It is a stock clearance catalogue, 
so you may imagine the prices are exceedingly low. It is 
a very Clearly presented catalogue too—easy to read and 
to mark! I notice, by the way, that the last page of the 
cover reproduces Max Beerbohm’s cartoon of G. B.S. The 
cost is £50. How one wants it! A fine investment both 
from an art and a financial point of view. There are many 
autograph letters in this good catalogue, and I can warmly 
recommend it. There are so many capital books offered 
in it, too, that I just cannot begin to enumerate them. 
Some idea of the lowness of the prices may be gleaned 
from the fact that there is offered a copy of Hardy’s “ Jude 
the Obscure ”’ for 30s. Also Barrie’s ‘‘ Little White Bird” 
(30s.), Coppard’s ‘‘ Hips and Haws ”’ (35s.), Henry James’s 
“Wings of a Dove”’ (10s. 6d.), Moore’s ‘‘ Evelyn Innes ”’ 
(15s.), Webb’s ‘“ Precious Bane” (£4 4s.), Wells’s ‘‘ Mr. 
Polly ”’ (10s. 6d.), etc. I am indeed glad to have this list. 

The Sixteenth Miscellany of second-hand books in 
various departments, including folk-lore, literary criticism, 


George Bernard Shaw. 
From “ A Perject Fit,” by Max Beerbohm. 
From the Varda Bookshop Autumn Catalogue No. 14. 
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Shakespeareana and so forth has been issued by Mr. 
B. H. Blackwell of Oxford. This is a long catalogue of 
some 1,670 items. As may be imagined, it comprises works, 
and valuable ones, of a very diverse and excellent character. 
One is used to writing about catalogues of a general literary 
standing, but here is one, while it contains many excellent 
books of the highest literary standing, is one of a very 
especial kind, for it deals with fine and applied arts and 
collecting—both second-hand and new. It comes from the 
famous house of Foyles. There are many scarce books on 
the arts, besides a very large number of books on architec- 
ture, costume, decoration, furniture, pottery and porcelain, 
silver and Sheffield plate and precious stones. This is a 
truly valuable catalogue, and must have been prepared 
at great pains, and forms an admirable list for frequent 
reference by those who are particularly interested. 

I must write of two other excellent catalogues before I 
close this month’s notes. One comes from Orion Book- 
sellers and one from Mr. Bertram Rota. The former covers 
seventeenth and eighteenth century books, including a large 
collection of first editions of Pope and Popeana, collec- 
tions of tracts and ‘‘ treaties,’’ works on architecture and a 
small number of select modern books and drawings. A 
very good list. 

Mr. Rota’s catalogue, No. 21, is as usual extremely attrac- 
tive. I have been through it twice, for two copies reached 
me, and I could not resist it. One came by post and the 
other was given me by a friend who was very enthusiastic 
aboutit. There was not a page that I passed without mark- 
ing more than one book. I enjoyed marking those I have 
too. Moreover the prices are exceedingly attractive. It is 
hard to resist a catalogue that is good in books and nice in 
prices. They do not always run _ together. Items: 
Rupert Brooke’s “‘ Poems ”’ (£22 1o0s.), Shaw’s ‘‘ Saint Joan ”’ 
(£1 1s.), Milne’s ‘‘ When We Were Very Young ”’ (£7 1os.), 
Kaye Smith’s ‘“‘ The George and the Crown”’ (7s. 6d.), 
Margaret Kennedy’s ‘“‘ The Constant Nymph’’ (3os.), 
Lawrence’s Women in Love”’ ({10)—these are some of 
the precious items that lured me. 

THE COLLECTOR. 


ANNOTATED LIST OF RECENT 
BOOKS FOR THE COLLECTOR 


By Denis Botterill 


.. Roy Campbell: “ The Georgiad.” 

. Edmund Blunden: “ Votive Tablets.” 

. Shakespeare’s ‘“‘ Venus and Adonis.”” (Raven Press.) 

. Edgell Rickword: “‘ Twittingpan.” 

. “ The Floating Admiral.”” By “‘ Certain Members of 
the Detection Club.” 

Remainders : 

6. Humbert Wolfe: “‘ George Moore.” 

edition. 12s. 6d. 
7. London Aphrodite.” 
Stephensen. 6s. 


Signed limited 


Edited by Lindsay and 


8.-Restif de la Bretonne: ‘‘ Works.” 6 vols. 
£7 17s. 6d. 
NOTES 


When a book is on the remainder market it is usually 
at its lowest price—from which depths (if it possess any 
volition or interest of its own) it is sure to rise. Sometimes 
it soars beyond its original published figure; the first 
edition of FitzGerald’s ‘‘ Omar,”’ once on Quaritch’s two- 
penny shelf—is a case in point. To-day several publishers 
seem to be getting rid of surplus stock recklessly, and the 
wary buyer (if he believe in England’s financial recovery 
at all) can get some excellent bargains. 

Instance the three that I have selected : 

The book by Humbert Wolfe is signed and limited and 
beautifully produced. 

“ The London Aphrodite,” although riddled with inferior 
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SALLY GO ROUND tne MOON 


By H. E. BATES 


(Ready early March) 
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Guinea, and twenty copies (to order only) printed 
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work of an undergraduate character, represents the en- 
deavours of a group that has yet to produce its mature 
work. 

And the detractors of Restif de la Bretonne are usually 
the people who have not read him. 

Of the new books only two stand in need of comment : 

The Raven Press edition of ‘‘ Venus and Adonis’’ is 
produced by men who not only understand the art of wood 
engraving, but the art of printing as well. The result 
is a volume of quiet level excellence, remarkable for its 
restraint as its technical accomplishment. But I think 
the proprietors would do well not to modernise the spelling 
of well known classics. 

“‘ The Floating Admiral ” is not altogether an innovation. 
Years ago a group of authors conspired together to relate 
“The Fate of Fenella.’”” Yet ‘‘ The Floating Admiral” 
will certainly remain a useful finger-print in the Listory of 
detective fiction. 
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Shorter Notices 


EDWARD CLODD: A Memoir. By Joseph McCabe. 6s. 
(John Lane.) 


In a little over two hundred pages Mr. McCabe paints 
an informing portrait of his late friend. Edward Clodd 
was undoubtedly a remarkable man, and here one may 
read the story of his steady upward progress which made 
him exclaim in later life that he no longer inhabited the 
same world as in earlier years. His beginnings were humble, 
and he was educated first at ‘‘ one of those cottage schools 
of the time in which an elderly and impoverished widow 
stirred the soup with one hand and held a penny cane in 
the other,’’ and then at Aldeburgh Grammar School. He 
was in those days destined supposedly for the Baptist 
ministry, but at fourteen he revolted, found himself a 
clerking job in London, and by perseverance rose in the 
mid-Victorian manner to a position of trust in the banking 
world. From this he retired only in 1915, and his books, 
an able popularisation of the scientific truths and beliefs 
of the later nineteenth century, were written in his “‘ spare ”’ 
time. 

He acquired something of a reputation as an ‘“‘ aggres- 
sive’ rationalist, and Mr. McCabe is at pains to show how 
slow in fact was his movement from orthodoxy to agnostic- 
ism, how he was always sympathetic to the religious 
feelings of those brought up in the Christian tradition, 


and how a certain measure of hostility came only with — 


his despair at the blindness of the younger generation 
to base its beliefs upon the findings of science as he inter- 
preted them. But more than this—in which his biographer 
can himself scarcely be accepted as an unbiased witness— 
Mr. McCabe seeks to display Clodd as “‘ the friend of genius 
and the genius of friendship,”’ and it is a pleasant account 
he gives of him as host, first at Tufnell Park and then 
at Aldeburgh, to most (the word is exact) of the best 
known scientists and literary men of his generation. Some- 
thing—not all—of Clodd’s charm appears in his letters, 
and these are quoted freely, together with brief passages 
from his diaries and the letters and reminiscences of friends. 
To list these last would need not half but a whole column 
of this paper—suffice it to say that Huxley, Meredith, 
Hardy, Mr. H. G. Wells, Sir J. G. Frazer and Samuel 
Butler were not the least of them. 


POETS IN PINAFORES. 


By A. B. Cooper. 


Illustrated by John Austen. 
Rivers.) 


(Alston 

Mr. Cooper has had the amusing idea of imagining certain 
well known nursery rhymes as they might be if they had 
been written by prominent poets. Thus we see Humpty- 
Dumpty newly dressed for his fall by Shakespeare, Scott 
and Kipling; Simple Simon as Humbert Wolfe might 
have seen him; Little Boy Blue strangely decked in the 
words of Ralph Hodgson, Laurence Binyon and W. B. 
Yeats. Mr. Cooper has done his task well: his verses 
show not only a fine sense of appreciation of the many 
poets whose name he thus takes in vain, but also a sprightly 
sense of fun. Here for instance is Rudyard Kipling sup- 


posedly singing the immortal rhyme of “ Polly, put the 
kettle on ’’: 


“You may talk o’ B. and S. 
Which the meaning you may guess, 
An’ to say I didn’t like it would be lies. 
But, you take this ‘int from me, 
That my Polly’s cup o’ tea 
Is the thing to quench a thirst of extra size. 
So it’s Poll! Poll! Poll! 
You're not a squidgy, foolish, little doll, 
You can brew a cup o’ tea, 
One for you, an’ one for me, 
So Polly, go an’ put the kettle on !” 


The rhymes, ingenious enough in themselves, are delight- 
fully illustrated by the woodcuts of John Austen. 


ALL ABOUT WOMEN. By Gerald Gould. 5s. (Methuen. 
VISIBILITY GOOD. By E. V. Lucas. 6s. (Methuen.) 


On the cover of Mr. Gould’s book the publishers warn us 
that ‘‘ All About Women ”’ “ is—as perhaps may be guessed 
from its title—not precisely serious ’’—anything to do with 
women being of course necessarily funny. But however 
that may be, the book is certainly funny and it is certainly 
not about women. Indeed it is difficult to know what it 
is about, but it is an admirably frivolous book and will be 
enjoyed by all who appreciate colloquial tomfoolery. The 
only drawback is that the serious notes in it are so few 
that its sprightliness becomes tiring after a while. The 
pleasure of this kind of fun is its surprise, and when it is 
carried on too long it ceases to be surprising. However, 
no one objects to a man’s talking through his hat so long 
as he is sure that the hat has a head in it, and there can be 
no doubt in Mr. Gould’s case. His parodies of certain 
modern novel-forms are witty and amusing, but they are 
scarcely more successful burlesques than the originals. 
For who can parody the obviously foolish ? There is a 
point where parody can only be imitation. 

The opening of the publishing season would hardly be 
considered complete without a book of Mr. Lucas’s essays. 
There never was a less surprising author than Mr. Lucas. 
Open his essays anywhere, it is the same. Those who like 
the delicate stringing together of facts will never be dis- 
appointed ; those who are not interested in what house 
was rebuilt in 1654 or what equestrian statue lost a leg 
in 1793 had better not open him at all. Perfection in 
details can be irritating. The enormous body of Mr. Lucas’s 
essays form an elegant museum-catalogue of trifles that is 
very pleasant to refer to. If he is no more, he 
is at least a master of detail. In the present book he 
says: ‘‘ The wrong end of the telescope has always had 
a fascination for me, and as a child I spent more time in 
looking through it than the other.’’ Mr. Lucas has never 
said anything of himself more illuminating. 


ESSAYS IN PERSUASION. By J. M. Keynes. tos. 6d. 
(Macmillan.) 


“Here are the collected croakings of twelve years— 
the croakings of a Cassandra who could never influence 


Hush-a-Bye, Baby. 
By dit Sitwell. 
Wood engraving by John Austen, 
From “ Poets an Pinafores,” by A. B. Cooper (Alston Rivers). 
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the course of events in time.’’ I quote from the preface 
of Mr. Keynes’s new book, ‘‘ Essays in Persuasion.” It 
is his first volume of collected essays. The book is divided 
into five sections which deal respectively with: (1) The 
Treaty of Peace; (2) Inflation and Deflation; (3) The 
Return to the Gold Standard ; (4) Politics ; (5) The Future. 
Alas for the world, these essays have been noticeable 
more for their prophetic than their persuasive success. 
Why this should be so, seems to economists and other 
intelligent people incomprehensible. At first one might 
blame the ordinary man, who is apt to distrust the findings 
of the specialist, but when a well known banker makes a 
speech in which he remarks that : 


“IT cannot help thinking that there has been lately far too 
much irresponsible discussion as to the comparative advantages 
of Inflation and Deflation. Discussions of this kind can only 
breed suspicion in the minds of our neighbours as to whether 
we shall adopt either of these courses, and, if so, which. 
I think we had better let matters take their natural 
course.”” 


What is to be done? Perhaps, as Mr. Keynes suggests, 
it is better to let this overlord of finance take his natural 
course. Many people, especially hard-headed and prac- 
tical politicians, have always regarded Mr. Keynes as 
a crank, or an academic theorist and therefore he has 
always had to contend with an overwhelming weight of 
contemporary sentiment and opinion. Yet if he has 
met with the doom, he has also usually had the gift of 
Cassandra. 

Critics can find some passages in the book which might 
afford them a certain amount of pleasure, because the 
prophet’s forebodings have not been entirely fulfilled, 
but even the most severe cannot withhold from Mr. Keynes 
the right to take his place among the “‘ men with an intel- 
lectual axe to grind who are the great glory of English 
economic literature.” 


THE CHURCH OF TO-MORROW. By Kenneth Ingram. 
6s. net. (Philip Allan.) 


Mr. Ingram has given us a really valuable book. Follow- 
ing up his earlier volume on ‘“‘ Has the Church Failed ? ”’ 
he offers us here his suggestions towards the building of a 
Church which shall not fail. For Mr. Ingram is not against 
institutional religion, though he has personally little need 
for it. And the interesting matter—though we think Mr. 
Ingram hardly realises it—is that the suggested lines of 
reconstruction are those on which modern liberal Evan- 
gelicalism is already working. This is taking the thing 
broadly, for here and there liberal Evangelicalism might 
demur. But in the main, Mr. Ingram has drawn his 
picture, and in the end has reproduced a picture already 
drawn—such as Mr. Chesterton set out to construct 
his own creed and found that he had reconstructed the 
Catholic faith. For Mr. Ingram holds fast to God, to the 
revelation of God given in Christ, to immortality, and to 
many other cardinal points, even though he does not 
speak with the dogmatism of many creeds. Only he wishes 
for recognition that affirmations of faith are to a great 
extent “ thrown out ”’ at realities beyond exact knowledge. 
Well, the liberal Evangelical will not quarrel with that. 
Pethaps Mr. Ingram has come chiefly into contact with 
the older, and largely outgrown, dogmatic orthodoxies, and 
is less acquainted with the freer religion which is sup- 
planting it even in the organised churches. But all this 
does not rob his book of its value. On the contrary, it 
emphasises it. On the one hand, it will show to the 
general reader that a thinking man, starting without 
prejudice, comes to something like the Christian faith in 
the end. On the other hand, it will strengthen the hands 
of some who, adherents of the faith themselves, may have 
begun to fear that they have lost any power of appeal to 
the thinking few. The spirit of the book is admirable, 
and we trust that defenders of Christianity will recognise 


that Mr. Ingram—however they may differ from him here- 


and there—has rendered valuable service to the cause 
they hold most dear. 


Free Lessons for 
New Writers 


Interesting Offer to Readers of 
* The Bookman ” 


Readers of THE BooKMAN who have literary ambitions 
are advised to write to the Regent Institute for a specimen 
lesson of the fascinating and practical Course in Journal- 
ism and Short Story Writing conducted by that well-known 
correspondence school. Applications should be addressed 
to the Regent Institute (Dept. D/93), Regent House, Palace 
Gate, London, W.8. The great demand for literary work 
at the present day is indicated by a professional author and 
journalist in the following interesting article. 


In these days it does not seem possible that there is easy and 
highly remunerative work to be had for the asking. Yet in all 
seriousness I say it is so. There are editors in London who 
find it very difficult to get the right stuff to print. 

Why is it that with the great demand there is for contri- 
butions the rejection slip is an all too common reward for labour ? 
Because, just as a person who has an aptitude for music cannot 
play an instrument without learning the technique of the art, 
so a person cannot hope to write saleable MSS. until he or she 
is conversant with the few 
simple rules that turn the 
amateur into an expert. 

The history of the Regent 
Institute is a record of unbroken 
success, due primarily to the 
fact that the instructional staff, 
composed as it is of well-known 
authors and journalists, takes 
such a kindly and sympathetic ment, reported that he was 
interest in each student. 

The Course is a very fascin- the 
ating one, and the exercises— bad the advantage of a goed 

ractical ones designed to pro- education. Hie declared: “ It 
saleable MSS. at the outset institute 
—are adapted to meet each to. valu 
person’s special need. As a tion in recommending those who 
mental tonic it is wonderful ; 
as a means of increasing income Regent Institute.” 
it has amply proved its worth. 

If you are one of those with 
the urge to write you cannot do better than communicate with 
the Principal, explaining your case, and he will consider you 
not necessarily as a prospective student, but as a potential 
writer. If you’re not he’ll tell you so, and without any 
obligation to yourself. 


Now I Earn 
£400 a Year by 
My Pen.” 


Post the following coupon in an unsealed envelope 
(4d. stamp), or write a simple request for the 
specimen lesson and the prospectus. 
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LYAUTEY OF MOROCCO. 


By Sonia E. Howe. 20s. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


It was for long an article of belief amongst English 
people that to their race alone had been entrusted the 
talent of colonisation, or the pro-consul business, and 
that the White Man’s Burden could be supported but by 
the shoulders of virile, Kiplingesque young men, who grew 
up to wield, as middle-aged, broad-minded, sympathetic 
and big-game shooting officials, dominion over palm and 
pine. As for Frenchmen—pooh! They simply imported 
bits of boulevards and pieces of Paris, played no games, 
killed no wild beasts, but existed merely in some garish 
coast town, sipping absinthe, writing infinite paperasserie, 
reading La Vie Parisienne and longing for the day which 
would emancipate them from their dreary exile. 

For this sort of thing Miss Howe’s book is an excellent 
prophylactic. Lyautey’s work in Morocco is indeed not 
unknown to the Englishman who takes an interest in 
foreign or colonial affairs ; but it is only for the first time, 
and in this book, that a complete life of the great French 


of troops was to be kept in Morocco; the fate of Morocco 
was to be decided in Lorraine. Lyautey was advised to 
limit occupation as far as possible to the coast towns, but 
with greater foresight than that of the authorities in France 
he decided not to evacuate the interior, not to retire to the 
coast, but on the contrary to evacuate the coast and send 
inland all the troops left to him, and thereby keep the 
framework of military occupation intact. This policy was 
abundantly justified by results. 

Miss Howe has written an interesting book. There is 
an excellent biography, but the lack of an index is in- 
explicable in a work of this kind. 


THE SOUL OF MALAYA (MALAISIE). 


By Henri Fauconnier. Translated by Eric Sutton. gs. 
(Elkin Mathews & Marrot.) 

Malaya and its people have not been neglected by English 
authors. It is true that Sir Hugh Clifford and Sir George 
Maxwell are stronger on the informative than on the 
literary side of their craft, but they have both given a 


“Government House,” Ayacucho, Amazonas Territory. 
From “ The Country of the Orinoco,” by Lady Dorothy Mills (Hutchinson). 


pro-consul, soldier, administrator, diplomat and pacificator 
is placed at the disposal of the English reader. Lyautey 
served his apprenticeship in Tonkin, mastered his trade 
under Gallieni in Madagascar, putting the finishing touches 
to his knowledge along the Western frontier of Algeria, 
and came into his own in Morocco. That country, which 
came within an ace of anticipating the Balkans as the 
tinder-box for a world explosion, had baffled the French 
within whose sphere of influence Continental diplomatists 
had agreed to place it. As had happened in Madagascar, 
where at the critical moment the French Government had 
replaced the civil and military representatives by one 
military governor-general, so in this instance the Govern- 
ment decided to send out at once a military Resident- 
General. Their choice fell upon General Lyautey, who 
was thus entrusted with that great colonial command for 
which Gallieni had felt that his friend had been destined. 
On May 13th, 1912, Lyautey landed at Casablanca, whence 
three days later he made his way to Fez through a roadless 
country still seething with unrest. 

The work achieved within the two years that followed 
is well described in Miss Howe’s volume, but just as Lyautey 
had begun to hope that he might breathe more freely, 
his hopes and dreams were rudely shattered by the out- 
break of the Great War. The structure so painfully and 
laboriously erected by Lyautey was threatened with ruin. 
The orders sent from Paris were explicit. The minimum 


closely observed and accurate account of the habits and 
customs of the Malays. Mr. Somerset Maugham seems to 
think that unpleasant and exceptional happenings occur 
with distressing frequency in the tropics, and it is common 
knowledge that the rich and sinister regions described 
by Joseph Conrad have undergone a process of transmu- 
tation in the mind of genius. In fact we have had to wait 
for a French rubber planter, resident for some years in 
British Malaya, to give the first really satisfying portrayal 
of life in the interior of that country. It is long overdue. 
Sensational novelists, unscrupulous journalists, writers for 
stage and screen, have all conspired to furnish a version 
of European and Oriental life in the tropics that satisfies 
their own melodramatic requirements. 

M. Fauconnier loves Malaya as Couperus loved the 
Dutch East Indies. He understands Englishmen almost as 
well as M. Maurois does. He has no racial prejudice 
against the Asiatic and this enables him to like the Malay 
and to treat him as an equal. ‘‘ The Soul of Malaya ”’ is 
primarily a picture of the country and Malay life in it. 
M. Fauconnier’s young French planter is stationed on a 
distant estate. There is only one other European within 
easy reach. The estate employees are Tamils and the 
Frenchman has a Chinese boy to look after him. The 


’ Chinese is not congenial, and a young Malay soon replaces 


him and wins the respect and affection of his master. 
M. Fauconnier shows us exquisite landscapes in the interior 
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and seascapes on the remote east coast. He makes us 
familiar with the minds and habits of the courteous and 
charming Malay race. There is tragedy at the close when 
a young Malay known to the Frenchman runs amuck, 
but the prevailing impression is of great and strange beauty 
in a tale delicately told. ‘‘ The Soul of Malaya,” which 
gained the Prix Goncourt for 19309, is likely to be as popular 
in England as it is in France. Eric GILLETT. 
THE FRANCISCAN ADVENTURE. 
By Vida Dutton Scudder. 15s. (Dent.) 

We took up this book eagerly, for we remembered 
“‘ Brother John,” by the same authoress, published some 
time ago. She, we knew, was supremely competent to 
give us what this new book professes to give us—the 
story of the Order of St. Francis during its first hundred 
years. The tale itseli—we knew enough of it to feel 
sure—was so fascinating, if sadly fascinating not seldom ! 
It deserved a worthy historian. And it has found it. 

Sadly fascinating, indeed, it is not seldom. The declen- 
sion from the founder’s high ideals, the quarrels and 
bickerings—all the unlovely things that hang round the 
corrupting of the best—these things make one sad. Yet 
even in those who, for the sake of perpetuating the Order 
and making it, as they thought, more effective, one recog- 
nises nobleness of a sort, albeit a grim and forbidding 
nobleness. It is all here—the times of Francis himself, 
the times of Brother Elias, of John of Parma—the various 
controversies that split the once united ranks—it is all 
here, and told with force and charm. We have also, for 
not the least valuable part of the book, a study of the 
“‘ Life Within ’’—of what the Order aimed at and achieved 
both as to intrinsic piety and the propagation of its ideals. 
Those who know something of the tale already will find 
their knowledge enlarged, and many of its gaps filled, by 
Miss Scudder’s book ; and those who know little or nothing 
will be delighted at their introduction to one of the great 
spiritual movements of the world. 


A CENTURY OF GUNMEN: A STUDY IN LAWLESSNESS. 
By Frederick Watson, tos. 6d. (Nicholson & Watson.) 

This is not, as might be deduced from its title, an account 
of the thrilling exploits of gentlemen who vary illicit trading 
with assassination of competitors, but is a serious study, 
from the author’s point of view, of the inception and growth 
of deep-rooted dislike and disregard of constituted, or 
indeed any authority, throughout the United States. 

It began with the revolt against British Rule, and was 
reflected in a constitution which gave a wide measure of 
autonomy to each State: a freedom which in early days 
was arrogated to itself by each pioneer outpost and district. 

Mr. Watson quotes Jefferson who, in 1787, wrote: “‘ The 
policy of the American Government is to leave their citizens 
free ; neither aiding nor restraining them in their pursuits,” 
and regrets what he considers to be a present day weaken- 
ing, if not loss of, idealism, exemplified in a commercialised 
attitude towards the repression of anti-social practices: a 
substitution of “‘ Does it pay? Is it worth while ?”’ for 
a firm assertion of moral principle. 

On the whole a pessimistic view : comment on which is 
neither the duty nor the right of anyone not a citizen of 
thé United States. 


LET’S SEE THE HIGHLANDS. 
By A. A. Thomson, 7s. 6d. (Herbert Jenkins.) 

It is good to find that Mr. Thomson has followed up his 
popular ‘‘ Let’s See the Lowlands” with this companion 
volume. Starting with Loch Lomond and the quaint 
little village of Luss and ending in the shadow of the 
Ochils, he and his companion, Balaam, prove entertaining 
company. If Mr. Thomson was apt to be carried away by 
his surroundings, Balaam more than supplied the balance. 
Through Inveraray, Oban, Ballachulish, by the side of the 
Caledonian Canal to Inverness, Fochabers, Aberdeen, 
Aboyne, with its perfect setting for the Games, Braemar, 
a call at Kinloch Rannock, Aberfeldy, the light-hearted 
journey is pursued, 
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SMITH-DORRIEN. 


By Brigadier-Genera) C. Ballard, C.B., 
(Constable.) 

“‘ Of what shall a man be proud, if he is not proud of his 
friends ? ’’ asked R. L. S. in a letter to Sidney Colvin, and 
had he asked a like question of the author of ‘‘ Smith- 
Dorrien ’’ it is not difficult to imagine what his reply would 
have been. For let it be said at once that General Ballard 
has produced a book on the life of a great gentleman and a 
great soldier that is a joy to read. 

He starts by tabulating the milestones of Sir Horace 
Smith-Dorrien’s life, and then devotes a chapter to the 
Zulu War of 1879 containing Sir Horace’s account of the 
fighting at, and his escape from, Isandhlwana. A 
fortunate escape, if ever there was one, for one who thirty- 
five years later was destined at Le Cateau temporarily to 
stem the German advance. Next we read of his experi- 
ences in Egypt in 1882-6, and subsequently ten years 
in India. “In 1892,” says the author, “‘ he [Sir Horace] 
began to keep a diary, of which thirty neatly-bound and 
well-filled volumes are now before me; they give a record 
of his days up to the end of 1922.” 

We learn how Lord Kitchener “‘ wired for him to go out ”’ 
to Egypt and the part he subsequently played in the 
reconquest of the Sudan in 1808. 

The description of Lord Kitchener’s meeting with 
Marchand at Fashoda runs thus : 


C.M.G. 15s. 


“IT was beginning to think there could be only one ending 
to such forcible discussion, and that I should see negotiations 
broken off, when up the ladder moved a native servant bearing 


a tray of bottles and glasses, and these, full of golden liquid, | 


were soon being clinked together by the two central figures, 

who until that moment I had believed to be engaged in a 

deadly dispute.” 

South Africa follows and we read from Sir Horace’s 
diary of his opinion of Lord Roberts : 

“Who could resist the magic persuasion of that wonderful 
personality—so gentle and considerate and yet so fitm and 
determined when occasion demanded. He is still my ideal 
of what a leader, patriot, friend, or enemy should be. I 
include ‘ enemy,’ for it wasn’t in him to take a mean advan- 
tage.” 

A reflection indeed of Sir Horace’s own character, for 
all through those dark days of 1914 and early 1915, whilst 
in France and Flanders, the quotations from his diary are 
full of human sympathy for those he commanded and those 
with whom he worked. No wonder men fought for him. 
He had always understood the British soldier, for he it was 
who, as Sir John French’s successor at Aldershot in 1907, 
abolished ‘‘ the town pickets’? and published an order 
saying he trusted the men to behave themselves. The 
lead he gave at Aldershot was soon followed throughout 
the whole army. Naturally the major portion of General 
Ballard’s book deals with the part played by Sir Horace 
in the retreat from Mons, the stand at Le Cateau, the Battle 
of the Marne, the first Battle of Ypres, the German gas 
attack of April 22nd, 1915, and the counterattacks in the 
Salient of the Second Army. It is a simple tale, admirably 
told, devoid of all unnecessary dressing, but none the less 
arresting for all that. We learn of his interview on August 
18th, 1914, with Lord Kitchener at the War Office, whither 
he had gone on receipt of orders, prior to succeeding General 
Grierson, who had died of heart failure on August 17th, in 
command of the Second Corps. 

** He [Kitchener] explained that the Chief of Staff, General 
Sir Charles Douglas, had just told him that it would be puttng 
me in an impossible position, as Sir John French had shown 
great jealousy of, and personal animus towards me for some 
years, and that such was well known to the Army Council.” 

Nevertheless Lord Kitchener persisted and ‘‘ for the next 
five or six months all was well except for a few small differ- 
ences of opinion.” On September 7th, 1914, Sir John 
French signed his first official dispatch, which contained 
the following words : 

““T cannot close this brief account of the glorious stand of 
British troops without putting on record my deep apprecia- 
tion of the valuable services rendered by General Sir Horace 
Smith-Dorrien. I say without hesitation that the saving of 
the west wing of the army under my command on the 
morning of 26th August could never have been accomplished 


unless a commander of rare and unusual coolness, intrepidity 
and determination had been present to personally conduct 
the operation.” 

Seven months later—on April 27th, 1915—came the order 
from G.H.Q., ‘‘ Chief directs you to hand over forthwith to 
General Plumer the command of all troops engaged in the 
present operations about Ypres.’’ The author in his com- 
ments on this, says—this message was sent “in clear” 
which means it would be read by telegraphists and recorded 
in their files: that anyone who knows the custom of the 
service must recognise that a message “in clear’’ of this 
type is intended as a reprimand; that it was signed by a 
junior officer of the General Staff, and that if the mistake 
of sending out such a message “‘ in clear ‘’ had been his, 
“surely,” he adds, “‘ an explanation or an apology would 
have followed.”” But none came. 

It is unlikely the truth will ever be known now : but the 
author suggests that “‘ it was something more than a mere 
coincidence that from the time when Sir John French avows 
his mistrust of Kitchener he began to find fault with the 
commander of the Second Army. Sir Horace was well 
known as one of Kitchener’s men.” 

After all, it is now of small account, for Sir Horace 
Smith-Dorrien’s reputation as a great gentleman and a 
great soldier stands four-square to all the winds that blow 
—for all time. 

And those of us who knew him will ever be grateful to 
the author of this book for showing to those who did not 
know him what manner of man he was. 


THE ELIAN MISCELLANY. 
Compiled and edited by S. M. Rich. 12s. 6d. (Joseph.) 


Anthologies belong to the hit-or-miss school of literature. 
Either some lucky gift of the compiler enables him to 
produce an anthology which is really delightful, or else, 
through the absence of that gift, he produces one which 
is shockingly bad. There is no such thing as a moderately 
good anthology. Mr. S. M. Rich, who is responsible for 
“The Elian Miscellany,’’ must be regarded as extremely 
brave for having dared to devote a whole volume to a 
collection of essays, comments, notes, poems and disserta- 
tions on Charles Lamb and his works. All but the really 
devout Elians will naturally imagine that such a book must 
be insufferably dull, and they will pick it up with the 
intention of glancing at a page or two and then laying it 
aside. But if they have any interest at all in English 
literature they will not lay it aside. They will read on. 
For Mr. S. M. Rich undoubtedly possesses that lucky gift 
which enables a man to compile a delightful anthology. 

He has gone to many sources, both well known and 
obscure, for the contents of his book. Lamb’s friends 
and contemporaries, such as Haydon, Hazlitt, Hood and 
De Quincey, describe him as host and guest, though it 
is curious that Mr. Rich has given no excerpt from Crabb 
Robinson. The section which deals with his office work 
is enlivened by the amusing ‘‘ A Colleague’s Memories,” 
recovered from the files of a fifty-year-old magazine; and 
a considerable part of the book consists of appreciations 
and criticisms by such modern writers as Mr. Arthur 
Symons, Mr. Augustine Birrell, Mr. J. B. Priestley, Mr. 
Robert Lynd, and of course Mr. E. V. Lucas. Fragments 
from the daily press give the book a more topical look, 
and there is a pleasant extract from Miss Joan Temple’s 
play, ‘‘ Charles and Mary.” 

Mr. Rich has done well to introduce a few jarring notes 
into the general chorus of praise, and it is amusing, after 
reading pages of admiring criticism, to find Carlyle observ- 
ing: ‘‘ Charles Lamb I sincerely believe to be in some 
considerable degree insane. A more pitiful, ricketty, 
gasping, staggering, stammering Tomfool I do not know.” 
But Carlyle is in a distinct minority in the present anthology, 
which bears witness to the immense attraction that Lamb 
has exerted on many of his readers. ‘‘ To read Lamb,” 
says Mr. Arthur Symons, in an essay which Mr. Rich 
has reprinted, ‘‘ makes a man more humane, more tolerant, 
more dainty; incites to every natural piety, strengthens 
reverence ; while it clears his brain of whatever dull fume 
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may have lodged there, stirs up all his senses to wary 
alertness, and actually quickens his vitality, like high pure 
air.” It is nice to think that the reading of Lamb has 
such grand effects on human nature, for it is beyond 
doubt that Mr. Rich’s book will make many readers return 
to a neglected “‘ Essays of Elia.’’ He is to be congratulated 
on having achieved so much diversity in an anthology 
which might easily have become monotonous. 
AN OXFORD NOTEBOOK. 

By A. L. Maycock. tos. 6d. (Blackwood.) 

“ An Oxford Notebook,’’ by A. L. Maycock, is a graceful 
running commentary on Oxford, Architecture and the 
Middle Ages. Beginning with the view from the ‘‘ Radder,”’ 
which one later identifies as the Radcliffe Camera, Mr. 
Maycock conducts us leisurely round Oxford. He has 
sufficient enthusiasm in his subject completely to avoid 
being pedantic and the book becomes a collection of 
entertaining antiquarian discussions. James II’s argument 
with the fellows of Magdalen is carefully reviewed and 
disposed of. All Souls’ chapel is examined with the 
criticism of an architect. The gems are invested with 
all the historical background which Mr. Maycock has dug 
from the University Library at Cambridge, and much 
more. Interesting tales are brought to light and Oxford 
is robed for us in History. Mr. Maycock is a scholar and 
an essayist with an unselfconscious style. 

THE BEAUTY OF JESUS. 
By John Merrin, M.A. 3s. 6d. (R.T-.S.) 

There is nothing specially original in Mr. Merrin’s 
chapters on various aspects of the life and teaching of 
Christ. But he approaches each topic from an angle of 
his own. It is the beauty of Jesus in His reality, His 
certainty, in His Resurrection, in His work, and so on, 
that the chapters emphasise. Not so much the wonder 
or the authority or the power, but the loveliness, revealed 
in all these ways, is Mr. Merrin’s theme. Occasionally 
perhaps this emphasis on beauty becomes a trifle forced, 
and one asks whether this is really the main suggestion. 
But we are not disposed to complain. In the result, the 
supreme Figure does stand out before us with a new light 
upon it. We do get a new impression, if not a new revela- 
tion. We can well believe that many who are left cold 
by many more conventional studies of Christ may be 
impressed by this. 

THE TEMPLE OF THE WARRIORS. 
By Earl H. Morris, 21s. (Scribners.) 

The temple in question is a masterpiece of native 
American architecture in the ruined Maya city of Chichen 
Itza, in Yucatan. Five hundred years had passed since 
the blood of human sacrifice dripped from its altars, and 
slowly time was erasing from its walls and columns and 
headstones, buried and broken in that strange mound, 
the artistic record of a cultivated and vanished people. 
The book has a double interest. It describes, in such a 
style that we are made to share the writer’s own excite- 
ment, the difficult task of excavation and repair which 
Mr. Morris carried on between 1924 and 1928, and it brings 
vividly before our mental eye a picture of the temple as 
it was in the days of its glory, and of the social life in 
which it played its part. There are numerous illustrations, 
some of them in colour. 

THE WHIG INTERPRETATION OF HISTORY. 
By H. Butterfield. 4s. (Bell.) 

This is one of the most welcome contributions to the 
study of history that has appeared for a long time. It 
crystallises, so to speak, the contemporary revolt against 
the Whig dominance in interpretation; it explains why, 
if one insists on regarding the past from the standpoint 
of the present, the Protestants and the Whigs seem to 
have been invariably “ right ’’ and the Catholics and Tories 
monotonously ‘‘ wrong”’; and it pleads for a more just 
outlook on history, by which the reader shall endeavour 
to regard any given epoch with the eyes of that epoch and 
not of a later and alien one. 

Whether such a process (which historical students always 
employ) will alter the opinions as to the “ rightness ” and 
““ wrongness ”’ of policies is another matter. It will how- 
ever give to historical judgments a validity which they 
often conspicuously lack. 
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THE HISTORICAL NOVEL FOR 
THE YOUNG 


The Story of Siegfried. 
By J. Baldwin. tos. 6d. 


The Voyage to Vineland. 
By W. Hunt. 5s. (Sheldon.) 


The First Princess Margaret. 


(Scribners.) 


By E. Seth-Smith. 3s. 6d. (Sheldon.) 
The Book of Robin Hood, 
By A. L. Haydon. 6s. (Warne.) 


The Adventures of Harry Rochester. 
By Herbert Strang. 2s. 6d. (Oxford.) 


The Adventures of Jack-a-Lantern. 


By S. Walkey. 4s. 6d. (Sheldon.) 
Fighting for Freedom, 
By David Ker. 3s. 6d. (Chambers.) 


by K. V. Macquire 


The limitations which the fact of writing for a juvenile 
public necessarily imposes upon an author are especially 
evident in the case of historical novels, in that the medium 
chosen is not peculiar to children’s fiction. The author is 
not permitted to indulge his fancy and appeal to juvenile 
psychology after the fashion of Mr. Milne ; he is prohibited 
from abusing the claims of his medium and especially the 
claim to veracity. It must not however be thought that 
he is thereby compelled to adopt the position of a master 
out of school hours. His primary object is to tell a good 
story, and in the interests of this object his historical 
setting should not be so complete or so complicated as that 
of the writer of historical fiction for adults. 

Some distinction of this kind is necessary, and the method 
which the children’s author will adopt is almost self-evident. 
The novel of action is the most profitable, if not the only 
form for his writing to take. The modicum of historical 
background which he inserts, must give, as far as is pos- 
sible, the right atmosphere for the period and social con- 
ditions of the events he records, but the events themselves 
must be the life-spring of his story. Through them he 
arouses the emotions of curiosity and fear which secure 
the attention of his reader, and through them again he 
allays these emotions with a happy ending. In such a 
scheme the characters do not develop; they are revealed 
as they are affected by the new situations created for 
them, and are always ultimately under the control of the 
plot. The interest lies almost entirely in the succession of 
events; the story is carried forward by curiosity as to 
what is to happen next, and the connection between events 
and characters may very well be unreal and even improbable. 

After the fashion of the eighteenth century novelists the 
hero is ubiquitous, he binds the events together; but even 
he, in company with the other characters, will react to 
circumstances according to the type on which he has been 
formed from the beginning. The succession of thrilling 
situations finds him already endowed with the qualities to 
deal with them. It is his destiny to learn in the hard 
school of adversity but the gods have not left him unpre- 
pared. The series of events playing upon his immovable 
and unchanging character provides the life and movement 
of the story. His qualities may be displayed in failure as 
in success, but failure is never irrevocable or final; child- 
psychology will not comprehend the new issues introduced 
if the happy ending is not assured. 

Such a general scheme may readily be deduced from the 
historical fiction successfully written for children in the 
past. Differences of age will obviously entail a wide 
variation of treatment, but general principles remain the 
same. Simplicity is achieved by the relatively great 


importance attached to the succession of events, by rigidity 
of plot, and by the ubiquity and continuity of one charac- 
ter ; truth is preserved by a careful attention to particular 
events and by avoiding the danger of false impressions 
which follows upon the necessary slightness of real historical 
background. Within these limitations the individual 
author has a wide scope for his powers of direct narrative. 

“The Story of Siegfried’’ is a very well produced 
and beautifully illustrated book based upon the saga, one 
of the earliest manifestations of the art of historical fiction. 
It possesses the force of the simple story of events with a 
resourceful hero, but unfortunately is not entirely free from 
ideas of a much later date, introduced quite unnecessarily. 

““ The Voyage to Vineland ”’ is a very good story founded 
upon the tradition of the discovery of America by Norse- 
men in the viking period. The blood-stirring adventures 
which it describes are fictitious, but the author has drawn 
a clear, if somewhat ideal portrait of the type of the men 
who conducted such raids on the shores of these islands. 

The novel which takes for its characters actual his- 
torical men and women is practically possible only for 
periods whose remoteness precludes any complete detailed 
knowledge. But if well written, with attention to the little 
that is known, such a book will be extremely suitable for 
the young. In capable hands it will make the dim figures 
of the past live more really than a brief mention in a text- 
book of history ; it will achieve the same immediate pur- 
pose and need not thereby suffer as a story. Such a happy 
combination has to some extent been realised in ‘‘ The 
First Princess Margaret,’’ a tale of the days of Edward the 
Confessor and the Norman Conquest. 

The author who rewrites the story of a legendary or 
semi-historical national hero when the previous editions 
of it are already highly popular among the public for which 
he is writing assumes a very grave responsibility. He must 
be certain that there is some justification for a new version 
and that he is capable of compiling it. Any attack on the 
traditional attitude towards the hero will indirectly react 
in a derogatory fashion on his own publication. There 
was no need for this new story of Robin Hood ; in fact the 
author has not given a faithful portrait of the hero at all 
since the traditional portrait must inevitably be the 
standard of comparison. 

‘‘ The Adventures of Harry Rochester ’”’ is at least near 
the top of the second class of published historical fiction 
for children. Its logical and exciting plot and its truthful 
suggestion of the events which centred in the Battle of 
Blenheim might indeed lift it even higher were it not for a 
certain insincerity of expression which detracts from the 
literary value of the book. 

The activities of gallant English gentlemen rescuing the 
victims of the Reign of Terror during the French Revolu- 
tion form an excellent subject for a spirited tale. ‘‘ Jack-a- 
Lantern ’”’ lacks some of the dignity of the Scarlet Pim- 
pernel, but the plot is good and preserves its unity through- 
out a long series of exciting adventures. 

One of the chief dangers of the novel of action, in which 
the hero is endowed with the qualities necessary to meet 
the adventures as they arise, is lest he should, in a modern 
setting, become too improbable. The idea that the novel 
should portray a slice of life is certainly out of place in 
historical fiction for children, but if the setting is very real 
and comparatively well known, the treatment of the hero 
must not make too sharp a contrast with it. In “ Fighting 
for Freedom ’”’ a good tale of the fight for the freedom of 
the Tyrol against Napoleon has thereby lost much of its 
force. 
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AND GLADLY WOLDE HE LERNE AND GLADLYjTECHE. 
By Frances R. Gray. tos. 6d. (Sampson Low.) 


DIARY OF A CHILD’S LIFE. 
By Vilhelm Rasmussen. 6s. (Gyldendal.) 

Miss Frances Gray is the first High Mistress of St. Paul’s 
Girls’ School, she is also a Justice of the Peace, a Master 
of Arts and a member of the Order of the British Empire. 
In “ Gladly wolde he lerne and Gladly teche” she has 
written her impression of her experiences during a period 
of more than fifty years’ connection with girls’ schools. 
The book is written with a crisp sense of humour and is 
pervaded by a strong strain of common sense and un- 
common understanding. Miss Gray has worked hard for 
her principles and has succeeded in making them effective. 
As the title of her book implies, she looks upon a teacher 
as inadequate unless he or she is also prepared to remain 
a student. She has gone to teaching with a supreme 
humility and anxiousness to serve, and the result is a 
wide and generous attitude to education. She is suspicious 
of the mistress who affects to know everything before her 
pupils and encourages an interchange of ideas between 
both generations. 

Brought up in Ireland, Miss Gray was one of the first 
students at Newnham College, from which she went to be 
Classical Lecturer at Westfield College, London, at that 
time still in its infancy. Later she became head mistress 
of St. Katharine’s, a Junior School for St. Leonards 
Girls’ School at St. Andrews. Here she obtained experi- 
ence which stood her in good stead later when called to 
be first High Mistress of St. Paul’s. 

All who are interested in education will welcome this 
book and read it carefully, nor will they find it by any 
means tedious or technical. Education to Miss Gray is 
a human and not an academical problem; it is far more 
bound up with life and character than erudition. There 
is much frank discussion and criticism and argument about 
everything, from religion to physical hygiene. There are 
many amusing stories of which youth can always furnish 
an abundant supply, and Miss Gray prefers to look upon 
blunders, such as that of the girl who described three 
kinds of volcanoes as “‘ active, dormant and non-existent,” 
and Leonardo da Vinci as a “ university genious”’ and 
the son of a ‘‘ phesant,” as signs of a struggling originality 
rather than a culpable ignorance. 

“ Diary of a Child’s Life,’’ by Vilhelm Rasmussen, has 
to be read thoroughly before it can be fully appreciated. 
It is the verbatim diary of a Danish schoolmaster and 
psychologist kept to illustrate the development of his 
youngest daughter Sonia. It is perfectly true that the 
bons mots of other people’s children are apt to become a 
little tedious ; here however the danger has been avoided 
by skilful editorship, whereby only the most significant 
sayings have been included. Once the reader has wormed 
himself into the family atmosphere the story assumes a 
new interest. For instance, he discovers that while both 
the parents are agnostics the child is a determined 
Christian. This lasts until the age of fourteen, when 
slight philosophic doubts emerge. There is a charming 
tolerance within the family. The two small girls are not 
worried; it is rather they who attempt the rdle of 
evangelist. Sonia’s faith is interesting in that it is not 
by any means based on sentimentality, but on genuine 
spiritual experience. As to how far Sonia Rasmussen is 
an exceptional child can be judged by her efforts at writing, 
which are reproduced verbatim. At fourteen she writes 
a story which is strongly reminiscent of Tchekov, while 
from her earliest articulations she shows strong signs of 
imagination. One suspects that she is just sufficiently 
out of the ordinary to make the diary interesting, though 
many of her best remarks are wholly typical of the amazing 
perspicacity and humour, both conscious and unconscious, 
of childhood. There is a deliberate self-reliance and a 
strongly developed will-power and conscience about this 
child which are saved from making her into a prig by a 
delightfully candid power of self-examination. To those 
who are interested in childhood and its tortuous and 
intricate modes of expression I can recommend this book 
as well worth reading. nO. 
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is so simple and the treatment — if 
applied in time—so effective and 
pleasant. 


A drop of Vapex on the hand- 
kerchief inhaled often during the 
day clears the breathing passages 
and destroys the cold germs before 
they enter the tissues. It stops 
a cold by going to the seat of the 
cold. It develops resistance by 
gently stimulating the respiratory 
system. And at night-time, put a 
drop of Vapex on each end of 
your pillow, and you'll have com- 
fort and protection while you 
sleep. 


Of Chemists 2/- & 3)- 
(Double quantity in 3/- size) 


THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LTD. 
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For the Writers of To-morrow 


THE NEWSPAPER ARTICLE—I 
By Alfred Dunning 


“ Believe it or not!” as a certain journalistic feature 
says, the Press to-day still calls for News, and the first 
law of writing for the daily papers is to supply it. 

As a beginner you will have little opportunity of com- 
, peting with the highly organised press agencies and re- 
porting staffs in supplying direct news reports. But if 
you make it a rigid rule to work the news element into 
your articles—if you make them factual and topical, 
throwing new sidelights on matter which occupies the 
main news pages of the Press—they are more likely to 
be published than if you give way to that temptation of 
beginners, the expression of Views. 

You may have noticed that the word ‘‘ News ”’ contains 
the letters which indi- 
cate the four points of 
the compass. Use the 
fact as a guide and a 
reminder that there is 
more than one way— 
the obvious—of look- 
ing at a topic. One 
new or novel twist— 
one original angle of 
approach—so long as 
it is backed up by one 
or more facts (news), 
will make an accept- 
able article. 


The literary quality 
of a newspaper article 
is of secondary, but 
by no means negligible 
importance, compared 
with its content. 
While “ pure ”’ litera- 
ture is not called for, 
there is a certain 
technique which must 
be observed in trans- 
ferring your ideas from 
brain to paper. 


After ‘“‘ News ’’ the two words most frequent in Press 
vocabularies are ‘‘Space”’” and “ Time.’’ Seconds may 
count to such an extent with the sub-editor that he is 
unable to blue-pencil your article to fit the space available. 
The result is that, though the idea in it may be good, it 
comes back with regrets. You must therefore learn— 
and, I hope, not by long experience—that brevity is the 
soul of journalism. As a general rule, the less you write 
to the paper, the more will the cashier write to you. Articles 
are not always paid for on length. 


One of the best ways of cutting down an article is to 
be ruthless in the matter of adjectives, adverbs and figures 
of speech. A few are allowable, but stark simplicity, with 
a good idea behind it, tells its own tale. The “ precious ” 
article is financially worthless. 

The “ how” of press work is not more important than 
the “‘ what.’’ What to write about, provided the subject 
is not so obviously impossible as, say, “‘ Linoleum Manu- 
facture”? would be to the British Medical Journal? Asa 
general guide, the main roads of daily, or even weekly 
press work lead to health, money, food, sport, the home 
and the better known emotions—love, laughter and sorrow. 
There are hundreds of ways of approach to these, and 


From “ Nature Fantasy in Australia,” by Alec H. Chisholm (Dent). 


needless to say, the obvious ones are useless. For example, 
to write of home life as it is in these days of home enter- 
tainment—radio, gramophone and possibly television—has 
been done. But one might get a new “ slant’”’ by writing 
of the days when these things were unknown, days not 
distant but almost forgotten by most of us. 


The mechanical aspects of article writing are few and, 
I dare say, fairly common knowledge. Type your matter 
—the old, old advice which has lost none of its value. 
Give your name, address and number of words on a separate 
sheet. Begin the first page several inches down in order 
to allow the sub-editor to add other titles if need be. Try 
to avoid the temptation of a covering letter—and cultivate 
patience. To these 
I would add the 
fact that much of 
your success will be 
due to the addressing 
of the envelope. You 
would not go to a 
butcher’s for a suit— 
if you are wise you 
will send your MSS. to 
the paper which deals 
in their particular 
type. 


For Reading 


Your best reading 
will be those papers 
to which you intend 
to contribute. Don’t 
make a wide selection 
—and study your own 
tastes and limitations 
in selecting them. 
Do not write “ against 
the grain,” for there 
are papers to suit 
every type of author. 
There are several handbooks which will enlarge what 
has been said above, and of these one of the most com- 
prehensive is ‘Short Story Writing and Free-Lance 
Journalism,” by Sydney A. Moseley. The Writer is a 
monthly magazine devoted to the subject and, for 
market study, the “‘ Writers’ and Artists’ Year Book” 
is excellent. 


Red Fantail approaching 
young Brush Cuckoo. 


Competition 


You must catch the editor’s eye before the public's. 
Your very first brief sentence, therefore, should arrest. 
Write such a compelling opening on a theme which in 
itself is ‘‘ quiet ’’ and supply your own title. Books to 
the value of one guinea, to be chosen by the recipient, 
will be given for the best entry. 


Result of December Entries 


The prize for the December Competition is awarded to 
Margaret Hale, Dene Lodge, Hagley, Worcestershire. 


Certificates of merit have been sent to W. P. Grieve 
(Monkseaton), M. Cutts (Croydon), Ruth M. Shallard 
(Hendon), J. Cornwell (Middlesbrough). 
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PRIZE COMPETITIONS FOR FEBRUARY 


Answers to these Competitions (each on a separate 
sheet bearing name and address of sender) must be received 
by the Editor not later than March 12th. A competitor 
may enter for all the Competitions, but must cut out the 
coupon and send this with each answer or group of answers, 
and address envelope : 


“The Prize Page,” THE Bookman, St. Paul’s House, 
Warwick Square, London, E.C.4. 


Competitors must please keep copies of their MSS., 
as the Editor cannot undertake to return them. 


THE PRIZES OFFERED THIS 
MONTH ARE: 


I.—ONE GuINnEA for the best “‘ Ode on the Return of 
Eros ”’ to Piccadilly Circus after his seven years 
of exile. 


II.—HALF A GUINEA for the best suggestion, not more 
than two hundred and fifty words in length, 
for the enlargement of the scope of wireless 
talks. 


III.—HAtF A GUINEA for the best two hundred-word 
criticism of one of the Waverley novels, to be 
written as if it were a new book just published. 


IV.—TuHREE NEw Books for the best quotation from 
twentieth century English poetry applicable to 
any book advertised in this number. 


V.—THE Bookman will be sent post free for twelve 
months to the sender of the best suggestion for 
a competition. 


Results of December Entries 


I.—OneE GuInEA for the best patriotic appeal to “‘ Buy 
British ’’ which might have come from the pen 
of that Mr. A. C. Swinburne who wrote “ The 
Armada,” is awarded to Edward Adams-Ray, 
3B, Saltmataregatan, Stockholm, Sweden, for 
the following : 


Britain! Britain! What chance, what magic, 

Hath stricken thy master hand ? 

Is it pestilence, sudden, tragic ? 

Hast drained all thy wealth-filled land ? 

Or have thine own seas, enamoured of ease, left thy heavy 
fleets astrand ? 


Hear, at Evesham’s well-lost battle, 

Stout Simon de Montfort cry, 

’Mid the menacing rhythmic rattle, 

As iron-wrapt foes draw nigh : 

“Saint James! but this guise is full soldier-wise, and he 
who taught them was—ZJ /”’ 


Thou, my Britain, each ‘“‘ Why’”’ and Wherefore 

Hast,shown to the nations round ; 

Hast thy secrets unveiled, and therefore 

Their cities with clangour sound ; 

With whirling of wheel; with shaping of steel; creation, 
where naught was found ! 


Friends! When deep-laden ships of neighbours 

Mock ours that unfreighted lie, 

To the fruit of our country’s labours 

Turn ye, with patriot eye! 

What Britons have wrought by skill and by thought, 
choose that ; choose British and—buy ! 


Highly commended are the entries from A. Clark 
(Edinburgh), John E. Woods (Coventry), John Purdie 
(Paisley), B. M. Beard (Bexleyheath) and M. McDonnell 
(Bothwell). 


II.—HAaALrF A GUINEA for the best abstract of a broad- 
cast speech to be given by Mr. Winston Churchill 
on his appointment to the Ministry of Fine 
Arts, is awarded to John Purdie, 25, Dalmary 
Drive, Paisley, for the following : 


The condition of the Fine Arts an index to the living, 
beneficial power of nations in all ages.—Examine this 
statement in connection with the rise and fall of the nations 
and dynasties of the world. Decadence and death follow 
the continued negligence of the Fine Arts. Connection of 
Fine Arts with Church and State-——When these became 
military instead of militant, the Fine Arts languished and 
died. Why? (1) Because the Fine Arts can only reach 
their full development as a civilising, humanising and 
religious force in times of peace; (2) Because they require 
for their dominating influence, Freedom and Free Play ; 
(3) Because they provide the highest and noblest scope 
for individuality. In modern times the greatest human 
power is Science. It admittedly offers vast possibilities 
for the actual and coming needs of humanity and civilisa- 
tion. But it has to be controlled, else it may acquire 
momentum of its own, and take charge of events. As a 
check to this dire and possible eventuality the cultivation 
of the Fine Arts is the most potent and dependable instru- 
ment that man can possess. Apply this to the present 
state of world affairs. Machines and mass-production and 
mass thinking are predominant. Man cannot live by 
machines alone, but by the mental and moral stimuli that 
come with “individual illumination.’’ These, Painters, 
Poets, Musicians, Sculptors, Artificers and Architects can 
supply in rich abundance. Show in conclusion that study 
and growth of the Fine Arts—the benignant and beneficent 
graces of the mind, linked with the emotional and religious 
graces of Faith, Hope and Charity, will solve the world’s 
problems so disastrously baffling to machine-managed 
minds. Thus the institution of the Ministry of Fine Arts 
will prove to be the greatest and most potent factor in the 
rejuvenation, regeneration and restoration of the human 
race—on the lower plane of mere humanism, and on the 
higher plane of divine religious belief, it will bring to us 
life and that more abundantly. 


III.—TurEE NEw Books for the best quotation from 

English twentieth-century poetry, applicable 

- to a book advertised in the Christmas Number, 

are awarded to Mrs. Frank Jewson, 7, Mount 
Pleasant, Norwich, for the following : 


WEEK-ENDS AFLOAT. By R. DryspaLe SMITH. 
(Alston Rivers.) 


‘Empty his creel; stolen his bait— 
Impassively he angled on, 
Though mist now showed the evening late 
And daylight well-nigh gone.” 
WALTER DE LA Marg, The Old Angler. 


I also select for printing : 


THE LEISURE OF AN EGYPTIAN OFFICIAL. 
By Lorp Epwarp Cecit. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


“‘T sit motionless and at my ease, 
Contented just to loiter in the sun 
And gaze around me till the day is done.” 


JEFFREY Day, On the Wings of the Morning. 
(M. McDonnell, ‘‘ Elmwood,” Bothwell.) 
IV.—TuHE Bookman will be sent post free for twelve 


months to Mrs. Milne, 7, Grosvenor Crescent, 
Edinburgh. 


CROSSWORD No. 14. 
The prize is awarded to John E. Woods, 63, Mayfield 
Road, Earlsdon, Coventry, for her clue : 


“‘ When ‘little more than sixty,’ Constance Povey’s chief 
Ss were sciatica and rheumatism.” 
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SAMUEL PEPYS 


“THE BOOKMAN ” 


CROSSWORD No. 


16 


Solution to Crossword XIV 


O|N 


+ 
> 


FIOINITIALLINIE|GIL 


By “ ProcrustTEs ”’ 


A prize of one guinea will be sent to the sender of a correct solution 


who subplies the best clue to 25 across. 


CLUuEs ACROSS: 


I. 


aos 


10. 


29. 


31. 


33- 


34- 
35- 
36. 


“I took my... , and played upon the leads in the 
garden, where Sir W. Pen come out in his shirt into 
his leads, and there we staid talking and drinking great 
draughts of claret, and eating botargo, and bread and 
butter till twelve at night, it being moonshine; and 
so to-bed, very near fuddled.”’ 

Pepys got this in 1653. 


Not yet founded in Pepys’s day, though he took an active 
interest in the R.S. 

Pepys thought it this of the Duke, that, “ though the 
ice was broken and dangerous, yet he would go slide 
upon his scates.”’ 

Pepys propounded to this mathematician an intricate 
problem on chances at dice. 

and to my Office awhile, and thither comes. . . 
with my vizard, with a tube fastened within both eyes.” 

“ At the Coffee-house I went and sat by Mr. Harrington, 
and some . . . country merchants.” (1663.) 

Painted a portrait of Pepys. 

“ And the truth is, I did not see any coach more pretty, 
though more gay, than... all the day.” 

Begin 7 down. 

On his trip to Tangier Pepys discussed the question of 
ghosts and spirits with this learned doctor. 


The Salutacione was one. The Pope’s Head another. 


“ The poor steeple whereof my old schoolfellow Elborough 
is parson, taken fire in the very . . . , and there burned 
till it fell down.” 

“It was not my fine one of flowered tabby vest, and 
coloured camelott tunique, because it was too fine with 
the gold .. . at the bands, that I was afraid to be 
seen in it.” 

When the king “ walked twenty turns the length of the 
gallery,’’ Pepys had a good chance of judging his this. 
(Jumbled.) 

Half a famous book which Pepys found “ so silly an abuse 
of the Presbyter Knight going to the wars, that I am 
ashamed of it.” 

“Both at and after dinner, we had great discourses of 
the . . . and power of spirits, and whether they can 
animate dead bodies.” 

The only coin used in gaming at the Groome-Porters. 

Verb. 


Not quite all. 


“At the playhouseYdoor, giving six shillings into the 
fellow’s hand for three of us, the fellow by... did 
convey one away.” (1668.) 


I. 


24. 


Crues Down: 


Surname of a servant of Pepys in York Buildings who, 
although there could be no more “ knowing, faithful 
or vigilant person, or a stricter keeper at home,” was 
dismissed for her sharp tongue. 


Pepys made many resolutions by which he could not do 


this. 


A fellow diarist. ‘“‘ A fine, a most excellent person he 
is.”’ 


Meant as much to Pepys as to Charles Lamb. 


“I to White Hall, with a gentleman with me, who desired 
to go off from the . . . , to see the fire, in my boat.” 


A god whose departure and return-—had they occurred 
in Pepys’s day—would undoubtedly have received 
comment from him. 


“‘ A very rude and nasty pleasure.’ 
Mrs. Pepys had only fifteen of these years. 


“*T also did see a poor cat taken out of a hole in a chimney, 
jovning to the... of the Exchange, with the hair 
all burnt off the body, and yet alive.” 


“ 


Never in so much trouble in all my life of mind, thinking 
of the ... I have upon me, and upon what dissatis- 
factory grounds, and what the issue of it may be.” 
(1668.) 

“We had, with my wife and I, twelve at table, and very 
good and pleasant company, and a most... and 
excellent, but dear dinner.”’ 


“ 


Mighty talk there is of this comet that is seen a’ nights. 
And to-night I thought to have done so too: but it 
is cloudy, and so no stars .. .” 


“Lord! what a sad time it is to see no boats upon the 
river; and grass grows all up and down White Hall 
court, and nobody but poor wretches in the streets!” 


“The jest was, the Clerk begins the 25th psalm, which 
hath a proper... to it, and then the 116th, which 
cannot be sung with that ..., which seemed very 
ridiculous.”’ (Jumbled.) 


Speaking of the tarantula, he says that all the harvest 
long, about which times they are most busy, there are 
fiddlers go up and down the fields everywhere, in ex- 
pectation of being hired by those that are . . .” 


. . drink).” 


Several poor creatures carried by, by constables, for 
being at a conventicle,”” were presumably going here. 


Pepys relates with gusto a quarrel between the Bishop 
and this of Coventry and Lichfield. 


“ 


Drank a cup of tea (a . 
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THE BOOKLOVERS’ CIRCLE 


LONDON 


_ December gth.—Mr. Lascelles Abercrombie’s fine paper on ‘‘ The Dynasts ” was more than an apprecia- 
tion of Thomas Hardy’s masterpiece. It was an appreciation of Thomas Hardy, an examination of the 
function of poetry in our days, a vindication of poetic drama and a suggestion of a philosophy of life. 
The Society has not for a long time experienced so distinguished an address from so distinguished a speaker. 
As Mr. Hugh Ross Williamson, who took the chair, pointed out, Mr. Abercrombie is the only living poet 
to be included in the famous ‘“‘ Oxford ”’ edition of English poets. It may be that members felt less inclined 
to dispute with than to learn from him, for the discussion which followed was somewhat half-hearted. 


1932.—January 6th.—Mr. R. C. Sherriff, in his lecture on ‘‘ Playwriting,” described it as “ one of 
the most entrancing hobbies you can conceive. The putting together of a play is immensely exciting,” 
he said. The lecture was a brilliant survey of the trials and difficulties of present-day playwrights, and 
also a confidential, heart-to-heart talk on the subject which delighted everyone. Playwriting is not 
a profession, said Mr. Sherriff. It never can be a profession which can be entered like the law or medicine. 
A writer, in his opinion, can enter the field of novel-writing much more confidently than he can the field 
of playwriting, and the lecturer put the comparative cost of publishing a novel and producing a play at 
£150 for a novel, and at least {1,500 for a play. There are no definite and settled managements as there 
are permanent publishers. The majority of the theatres are there for-hire, just like taxis. Very few men 
in England can exist by playwriting. There is no school of playwriting, and so it is left to people’s own 
resources. Mr. W. A. Darlington, the well-known dramatic critic, and author of ‘‘ Alf’s Button,’’ who 
arrived midway, sensed at once the link which Mr. Sherriff had so successfully established between the 
platform and the audience. The discussion which followed was animated and vigorous. Mr. Darlington 
said that the playwright is so tremendously dependent on what happens to him after he has laid down 
his pen. In no other form of art is that true to the same extent. He believes that if Mr. Sherriff’s play, 
‘* Journey’s End,” had got into the hands of a man who did not know how the play should be produced. 
it would have gone west. Mr. Darlington confessed that he had seen two hundred and sixteen plays in the 
course of last year, and that number did not include any musical plays. “‘ If one can go through an experi- 
ence like that,’’ he said, “ and still keep smiling, and ready to go to more plays, I think it is a great compli- 
ment to the qualities of the plays which have been produced.”” The fundamental thing in playwriting, 
according to Mr. Darlington, is a sense of character. Asa dramatic critic he finds more and more that it is 
to character rather than to plot to which one responds. Mr. Lionel Hale, the successful young author 
of “‘ She Passed Through Lorraine,’ now running at the Prince of Wales Theatre, who was also present, 
took the opposite view, and said that what the public really cares about is the story, and that the plot 
is about twice as important as character. Mr. Clive Holland, Mr. Wildey Knights, Mrs. de Crespigny, Miss 
Tom-Gallon, and others contributed to the discussion which was punctuated by Mr. Sherriff’s ready responses 
to the many points raised. 


January 20th.—Mr. Thomas Moult, author of ‘‘ Saturday Night,” on “‘ London: If Only I Had Kept 
a Diary.”” Report next month. 


Programme 


February 3rd.—Dr. A. J. Cronin, author of “‘ Hatter’s Castle,”’ on ‘“‘ And Nothing But the Truth!” 
Chairman: Dr. John A. Hutton. 


February 20th (this is a Saturday lecture)—Mr. Collin Brooks, M.C., author of ‘“‘ The Body 


Snatchers ’’ and other well known “ mystery ”’ stories, on ‘“‘ The Shocker as a Fine Art.” Chairman: 
Mr. Hugh Ross Williamson. 


March 2nd.—Mr. Geoffrey Whitworth, Secretary of the British Drama League, on ‘‘ The Community 
Theatre Movement and its Place in Modern Life.’ Chairman: Mrs. Gregory Nicholson. 


March 16th.—Annual Dinner. Guest of the Evening: Sir Philip Gibbs. 


April 13th.—Miss Eleanor Joachim, who is on a visit from New Zealand, on “ Hellenic Days—and 
_ Others.”” An Illustrated Travel Talk. Chairman: Mr. G. B. Burgin. 


_ April 27th.—Dr. Caroline Spurgeon, author of ‘‘ Keats’s Shakespeare,” on “‘ Shakespeare’s Imagery 
and What It Tells Us.” Chairman: Mr. A. W. Holland. 


Applications for Circle membership should be addressed to the Hon. Secretary, Mrs. Sophie Hine, 
48 Lee Park, Blackheath, S.E.3. 


BRIGHTON AND HOVE 


All applications should be made to the Hon. Secretary, Miss Winifred Hurlstone-Jones, 17, Palmeira 
Square, Hove. 
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NEW 


EDITION 
REVISED AND BROUGHT UP TO DATE 


THE BOOKMAN 
TREASURY 
LIVING POETS 


OMA VIC 


Edited by 

ST. JOHN ADCOCK | 
‘Revised and Enlarged by HUGH ROSS 

WILLIAMSON, Editor of ‘‘The Bookman” ¢ 


A comprehensive introduction 

what is best, in every variety, of 

the poetry that is nowadays being 

written within the four corners of. 
the British Empire 


THE BOOKMAN TREASURY has proved the most successful and is the most 
comprehensive anthology of living poets that has yet been published. All the 
chief poets of our time have place in it, and as the Observer points out, “ it - 
also contains poems by lesser known men and women, the merit of whose 
work has been overlooked by most modern critics.’’ ‘‘ Nothing is here,’’ 
wrote the Morning Post critic, ‘that was not worth reprinting.’’ The Sunday 
Times praised as ‘an excellent feature,’’ the liberal attention paid ‘‘ to the 
poets of the Overseas Dominions ’’ ; and the News-Chronicle agreed with many 
others that “it is surely the most comprehensive, certainly the most catholic | ¢ 
anthology of modern verse.’’ The selections are in alphabetical order, and : 
over two hundred poets are represented, with bibliographical and critical or 
biographical notes about each. 
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